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THE OUTLOOK. 


The memorial services commemorative of President 
Garfield, held in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives last Monday, were in every way worthy of 
the great career which they recalled. No American 
has ever had a more distinguished audience than that 
which gathered to hear Mr. Blaine; the President 
and his Cabinet, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Diplomatic Corps in their brilliant court 
uniforms, the leading officers of the army and navy, 
both Houses of Congress, together with representa- 
tives of all the professions and arts, made the assem- 
blage exceptionally briliant and inspiring, and the 
orator did not fall short of his opportunity. The ora- 
tion was singularly comprehensive, direct and effective. 
Touching upon themes which have been almost made 
commonplace by endless repetitions during the last 
year, its vividness and brilliancy gave them fresh in- 
terest and significance. President Garfield’s political 
genius and public life were characterized with states- 
manlike grasp and insight, while the warm personal re- 
gard of the orator for the dead whose virtues he com- 
memorated suffused the oration with that warmth 
and genuineness of feeling which is the highest 
eloquence. 





Until last Friday President Arthur had the nearly 
wmanimous support of all parties, but his nomiration 
of Mr, Conkling as Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court must prove a serious blow to 
his popularity, as it is a very serious mistake in 
public policy. Throwing aside all the prejudices 
Which recent public events justly or unjustly have 
treated against Mr. Conkling, he is conspicuously 
unfit for the dignified and responsible office to which 
he has been nominated. The bench of the highest 
Court in the country ought to be occupied, above all- 
things, by men of eminently judicial mind and tem- 
Per, but these are traits which Mr. Conkling’s warm- 
ést friends have never claimed for him. Hi: personal 
integrity is unquestioned, but his vehement and 
*SEressive partisanship has been from the beginning 
of his political career his most prominent character- 
istic, His successes before the courts have been 
gained rather as an advocate than as an expounder 
of legal Principles, He lacks, too, that long and ar- 





duous training without which no person can be fit 
for the judicial office. For years he has been one of 
the most active figures in our State and national pol- 
itics, and he has been concerned mainly with that 
side of public life which deals with purely political 
rather than semi-legal questions. Senator Edmunds, 
on the other hand, aithough long in public life, has 
given himself largely to the study of those problems of 
public policy into which legal questions largely enter. 
Mr. Conkling has never been identified with any 
great constitutional discussions, and while he is ad- 
mittedly a brilliant advocate, he has never disclosed 
any of the qualities of a great judge. Coming so 
soon after the eminently wise appointment of Judge 
Gray to the same court, this nomination will cause a 
widespread feeling of disappointment. If it is true, 
as reported, that the only reason why the President 
did not name Senator Edmunds for the position is 
that the proper distribution of offices between the 
different sections of the country made it necessary 
to appeint some one from this State, The Christian 
Union can only emphasize again the need of such a 
growth of public sentiment on the matter of the civil 
service as willrelegate this view of public positions— 
as rewards for party services, to be distributed accord- 
ing to geographical! lines—to that semi-barbarous 
state of politics out of which it was born, 


The House of Representatives passed two excel- 
lent bills last week. In 1864 Japan paid to the 
United States $785,000 for services rendered in con- 
junction with Great Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands in silencing the batteries of some rebellious 
princes in that country. The only service which 
the United States rendered in that expedition was to 
send one ship with seventeen men and one cannon. 
The enormous discrepancy between the work done 
and the money paid for it was so great as to make 
its reception almost a public scandal, The money 
has never been used and has since remained in the 
treasury, until, with the accumulations of interest, 
it amounts to $1,770,364. A bill has been passed 
which provides that $1,516,364 shall be repaid to 
the Japanese Government, and the balance be 
divided between the officers and crews of the United 
States ships ‘‘ Wyoming” and ‘‘ Jamestown.” This 
matter has been before Congress for a number of 
years, and involves one of those questions of right 
which are to apt to be neglected for other and more 
pressing business. The House has also adopted Mr. 
8. S. Cox’s bill to promote the efficiency of the Life 
Saving Service, increasing the salaries of the men 
engaged in this difficult and dangerous occupation, 
which, as The Christian Union pointed out some 
weeks ago, have been grossly inadequate. The pub- 
lic appreciation of this service increases fronr year 
to year. Since its establishment ten years ago prop- 
erty to the amount of nearly $15,000,000 has been 
preserved, and 11,864 lives have been saved. This 
is a grand record of usefulness, and ought to silence 
any possible objection on the scoré of economy to 
the most generous endowment of this important 
branch of the public service. 





The growth of public sentiment in the matter of 
the Utah abomination is clearly indicated by the 
fact that Mr. Cannon, who for a number of years has 
occupied a seat in Congress as a delegate from that 
Territory, is likely to be denied Admission to the 
present House of Representatives. The Committee 
on Elections, after long consideration, have agreed 
to report to the House a series of resolutions declar- 
ing substantially that George Q. Cannon is not 
entitled to a seat as a delegate from the Territory of 
Utah, and that the seat of delegate from that Terri- 
tory is vacant. The majority of the committee hold 
that Congress has power under the Constitution to 
exclude any delegate from a Territory whom it may 
judge to be unfit to take his seat. Mr. Cannon by 
his own confession has violated a law of the United 





States, and bas publicly taught and advised others 
to take the same course; his admission as a law- 
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maker under such circumstances would be an anomaly 
as ridiculous as it would be dangerous. It is under- 
stood that the case will be speedily reported to the 
House, and that body will but reflect the universal 
sentiment of the people at large if it promptly adopts 
the report of its committee. Every possible oppor- 
tunity for the defense in the case of the people of the 
United States against the polygamists in Utah has 
been given, and itis time now to reach a decision 
and execute judgment in the matter, 





A very curious chapter of politico-commercial his- 
tory has been gradually coming to light within the 
last few weeks in connection with Peru. The help- 
lessness and apparent ruin of that country brought 
to the surface a number of unscrupulous speculators, 
who have been scheming to make money out of the 
misfortunes of a dismembered State. Among these 
gentlemen the first place must be given to Mr. Jacob R. 
Shipherd. He created the Peruvian Company, and 
took up, as a basis for practical operations, a 
claim of Alexander Cochet, who discovered guano, 
in 1840, and by virtue of a governmental de- 
cree was entitled to one-third of all the guano in 
the country. Mr. Shipherd proposed to secure an 
agreement from the government of Peru by which 
his company should take the assests of Peru and 
administer upon them, first paying to itself $900,000,- 
000 and interest at six per cent., together with one- 
third of all the guano remaining in Peru, and after- 
ward paying off all claims against Peru, including 
those of Chili, by issuing its own scrip in payment 
and redeeming the scrip out of the proceeds of Peru 
at large, the company meanwhile to be exempt from 
taxation and to be recognized as the practical govern- 
ment of the country. ‘This is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive scheme for winding up the affairs of a 
nation by a process of assignment which has ever been 
known, and the attempt to make the United States a 
party to it was of a piece with the general audacity 
of the plan. The Peruvian Company made an ac- 
curate description of the property they intended to 
acquire, and proposed to maintain whatever armed 
force would be necessary for the protection of their 
interest, ‘‘including detachments from the land and 
naval forces of the United States of America, and of 
any other government whose citizens are share- 
holders of the company.”’ Mr. Shipherd turns out 
to be an adventurer who came to this city with- 
out acquaintance, hired au office, printed a set of 
documents, entered into correspondence with a 
United States minister, and indirectly with the 
Secretary of State, secured a United States Senator 
as attorney for his company, had his papers drawn 
by an ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and attempted 
unsuccessfully to involve a large number of prominent 
public men in his enterprise. 





Another scheme to despoil Peru has come to light 
under the guise of a company known as the So- 
ciéte Generale de Credit Industriel of Paris, an 
institution which is said to be in fact a wealthy Jew- 
ish banker and speculator of that city who has long 
had intimate commercial relations with Peru. 
Under the form of an attempt to succor Peru the 
Credit Industriel really proposed to appropriate to 
itself all the available assets of the country. Certain 
concessions were bestowed upon it by Pirola, who is 
believed to have had a more than patriotic interest 
in its suceess. In January a year ago the agents of 
this company notified Mr. Evarts that under certain 
conditions they were prepared to save the territo- 
rial integrity of Peru by paying in cash whatever 
indemnity Chili might impose. Mr. Evarts nat- 
urally gave friendly attention to a scheme which 
seemed to take into account the welfare of the 
Peruvian people, but what the company really 
wanted was something more than Mr. Evarts was 
willing to concede; namely, such attitude of the 
United States Government towards Chili as would 
convey a threat that unless Chili would accept the 
terms suggested by the Oredit Industriel the 
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United States would forcibly intervene. The same 
influences were brought to bear upon Mr. Blaine, 
and in order to expedite matters the company de- 
spatched one Suarez to Lima, where, according to 
the New York ‘‘ Herald,” he fitted up a house for 
the American Minister in advance of the arrival of 
that official, At this stage Mr. Shipherd, who was 
carrying on the rival scheme of spoliation, became 
alarmed and began to write letters to Minister Hurl- 
but, warning him against the devices of Suarez. 
The Credit Industriel, to secure more American in- 
tinence, made a contract last August with Morton, 
Bliss & Co., bankers, ef this city, who were to be 
the sole agents for the sale of guanos and nitrates 
which the company were to ship to the United States, 
Taking into consideration the fact that the principal 
object for which the company was scheming was to 
secure the political influence of the United States, 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Morton, our minister in 
France, should have been indirectly connected with 
it, and the House of Representatives has ordered an 
investigation with a view of bringing out the facts in 
regard to this contract. The clause in the contract 
most unfortunate for these bankers is that which 
provides that it shall cease within six years in case 
‘* of the failure of the United States to mediate be- 
tween Chili and Peru and Bolivia, and thus to secure 
peace and the recognition of the concessions, rights 
and privileges granted to and secured by the con- 
tract.” The further fact that Mr. Morton brought 
the matter before the French Government, and re- 
ported to Mr. Blaine President Grevy’s suggestion 
for a joint mediation in Peruvian affairs by the 
United States and France, makes some explanation 
from Mr. Morton imperative. 





Mr. Bradlaugh promises to be a thorn in the flesh 
of the English Parliament for some time to come. 
His personal character and religious opinions are in 
the Jast degree offensive to conservative Englishmen 
of all shades of political belief, and yet he manages 
‘to put the House of Commons in the wrong, and so 
to excite reluctant sympathy for himself in nearly 
every contest with that body. No man knows better 
how to exasperate the House, and he has again and 
again purposely excited a heated feeling which has 
wrought him injustice, and so kept alive a substantial 
grievance. There is no doubt but that the House 
went beyond iis authority in preventing Mr. Brad- 
laugh from taking the oath, but that fact did not 
justify Mr. Bradlaugh’s disorderly attempt to force 
himself upon the House. Matters culminated on 
Wednesday of last week, when, a motion to hear him 
having been lost, he entered and took his seat in the 
House, and for this act of disobedience was, on 
motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, promptly expelled. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct has undoubtedly been of 
the most exasperating character, but the fact that he 
was expelled unheard, while Irish members guilty 
of the same offense during the last session were only 
suspended for a single sitting, is already creating re- 
action in his favor. Mr. Gladstone has met the 
movement in the House of Lords, to embarrass the 
working of the Land act by appointing a committee 
to investigate its operations, by a resolution censur- 
ing the committee named by the Lords ; thus making 
a direct issue between the popular feeling as ex- 
pressed by the House of Commons and the class 
feeling as represented by the House of Lords, It 
is understood that the Liberals will support Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion, and the attempt of the Conserva- 
tive peers to embarrass the Government will result 
simply in a decided rebuke from the lower House. 





The intricacies of Russian diplomacy are many, 
and the recent speech of General Skobeleff, in which 
he declared to some Servian students that a struggle 
between the Slavs and Teutons was unavoidabie, 
that it would be long and sanguinary but that the 
Slavs would triumph, has caused great irritation at 
Berlin, and has drawn out, it is said, a formal protest 
from Bismarck. It may be that these words were 
inspired by too much champagne; on the other 
hand, it is not a new thing for the Tzar to test 
European sentiment through the apparent impru- 
dence of some leading Russian official, and as Gen- 
eral Skobeleff is known to be in great favor it is sur- 
mised that his apparent indiscretion may have been 
the result of a well-matured scheme. There is no 
question that the pan-Slavonic sentiment is very dis- 
tasteful to Germany. It is almost the only senti- 
ment which has power to unite all Russia as one 
man, and it is a very distinct menace to Austria, 
where the problem of holding three distinct nation- 
alities—the German, the Slav and the Magyar—in 
harmony does not grow easier with the lapse of 


time. The revolt in Dalmatia and Herzegovina is as 
obscure as most Eastern troubles are in their earlier 
stages, but it is evident that the neighboring Slavs, 
as in 1876, are beginning to sympathize with the 
Slavs in Dalmatia and Herzegovina, and the agita- 
tion is spreading toServia. An outburst of the pan- 
Slavonic feeling among these Southeastern national- 
ities, inviting Russian sympathy and co-operation, 
would be very disastrous to Austria and highly em- 
barrassing to Germany. 





SCIENCE FALSELY SO CALLED. 

N its January number, the ‘‘Popular Science 

Monthly” undertook to refute the charges pre- 
ferred by the ‘‘ Evening Post” and the ‘‘ New York 
Observer” that it is a teacher of atheism. No 
doubt there is a considerable class of persons in the 
community who sympathize with the writers in the 
‘*«Observer,” and who believe not only that ‘a de- 
nial of the literal verity of the Old Testament history 
is the first step in modern infidelity,” but also that 
‘*science forges weapons constantly to destroy the 
faith.” For such no science monthly could be 
** popular” unless conducted with the avowed aim 
of showing ‘‘the power, wisdom and goodness of 
God as manifested in His works,” and the ‘‘Monthly” 
is quite right in believing that science pursued for 
any object other than to ascertain the truth, what- 
ever it may seem to show, is no longer worthy of its 
name. 

There is another class of persons who do not sym- 
pathize fully with the ‘‘ Observer” and yet have 
something against the ‘‘ Monthly.” There are many 
who believe not only in a God but in a God who 
reveals himself to men ; who believe that the high- 
est revelation has been made in that Divine Person 
whose relation to the God is brought nearer to our 
comprehension by using the terms Son and Father ; 
who believe that God is also revealed in his works, 
and that, as all Nature is firm in the hand of God, 
the study of any natural object or the investigation 
of any natural phenomenon is a worthy pursuit, no 
matter if the object seem in itself trivial. Such per- 
sons welcome the honest ‘search for truth even if, 
for the time, it seems as though cherished beliefs 
may prove to be unfounded; they recognize in 
Huxley, in Darwin and in Spencer able workers 
and thinkers whose search for truth must benefit 
mankind. 

What is it, then, that these persons can have 
against the ‘‘ Monthly”? 

Nothing—so long as it does that for which it was 
established ; so long as it holds to the ‘‘ serious pur- 
pose of placing before American readers the most 
important results of scientific thought as presented 
by its ablest expositors.” Nothing—so long as in 
attacks or criticisms on religious views it presents 
“‘the results of honest and earnest thought.” A 
great deal, when it admits to its pages papers be- 
neath or through which runs a current of ridicule 
against religion or the cherished religious views 
held by a large part of the community. For a 
tangible illustration of what is here referred to, take 
the series of papers by Dr. Felix L. Oswald on Phys- 
ical Education. We are not now concerned as to 
the acceptance of the Doctor’s views by the medical 
fraternity, but in reading the papers one is some- 
times inclined to believe that they were written 
with the idea of throwing ridicule upon a certain 
Semitic religion which had its foundation on a col- 
lection of myths and from which there has grown a 
worse religion still, to whose baneful influence all 
the bodily ills from which the civilized world now 
suffers are due; this new religion contains ‘‘ the 
essential doctrines of Buddhism intensified by an 
admixture of Gnostic demonisra and Hebrew myth- 
ology.” The ‘‘ Monthly” may claim that this is 
“‘the result of honest and earnest thought;” but 
will it claim that we have ouly ‘“‘ incidents of legiti- 
mate discussion’ which ‘‘ must, therefore, be toler- 
ated” when the ‘‘ Man of sorrows” is spoken of as 
“the trademark of the new religion,” when the 
early Christians are called ‘‘ Hebrew fanatics” and 
‘* miracle-mongers,” when those who would devote 
Sunday to Christian worship are called ‘‘mythology- 
mongers” and ‘‘ whining hypocrites,” and when the 
dictates of fashion and custom in clothing are 
ascribed to ‘‘an Old Hypocrites Christian Associa- 
tion of priests and prudes ” ? 

In the March number the ‘‘ Monthly ” begins, as 
a sort of fewilleton, a chronicle entitled ‘‘ The Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” translated by F. L. O. Whether 
F. L. O,. means Felix L. Oswald the present writer 





does not know, but the first installment of the 


chronicle betrays the animus of one who believes 
that ‘‘the cross will not forever mar the beauty of 
our Mother Earth.” The preface assures us that 
the work ‘can be called irreligious only where that 
word has not ceased to be a synonym for truth- 
loving” and we begin to learn of one people who 
‘confine their worships to the God of the Sun, 
while the ‘priests of the Mowakees address their 
prayers to several other deities, especially to the 
Man in the Moon, whom they call the Nephew of 
Allah,” and of another tribe ‘‘who have ne great 
faith in the Moon-man.” 

If the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly " first ‘*‘ wounds 
the feelings of religious people” in the name of 
science, and then attempts to increase its popularity 
by ‘‘papers of a light and entertaining kind” in 
which ridicule is thrown on truths dear even to 
many scientists, wo can not help feeling that it is 
not carrying out what it professes to have for-an 
aim, and is giving just grounds for the opinion that 
there is a science falsely so-called. 








A SIGN AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 


OME of those who first read the admirable paper 

of Professor Fisher in the February ‘‘ North 
American,” on ‘The Christian Religion,” were 
curious to watch the response that would be made to 
it by defenders of the traditional Orthodoxy. The 
line of defense and apology taken in this article is 
so different from that hitherto insisted upon by most 
of those who have assumed to speak for Orthodoxy 
that one could not but feel that Professor Fisher had 
risked much in moving to a new position. That it 
was a vastly stronger position than the one abandoned 
was plain enough to any intelligent man; that it 
gave up nothing worth keeping, and relinquished no 
ground which it was not perilous to try to hold, was 
also evident; but would there not be a fire in the 
rear? Would not some of the captains in the Ortho- 
dox line feel it their duty to shoot this brave leader 
asatrajtor? It is not likely that Professor Fisher 
was deeply anxious about his own fate, for he knew 
that he had the triple armor on; but some of the 
rest of us watched the issue with a degree of solici- 
tude. 

Happily our fears are quieted. The article has 
been read and pondered by most of those whose 
duty it is to tell us what we ought to think, and we 
are greatly delighted and not a little surprised to 
hear from them an almost unbroken chorus of praise, 
The apostles of tradition vie with one another in ap- 
plauding Professor Fisher's wise and skillful defense 
of Christianity ; they demand, with one voice, that 
it be printed in cheap form for wide circulation. 
This is, we must confess, a most notable sign of 
the times. The fact that this statement of what the 
Christian religion is has met with such wide and 
hearty acceptation from all classes of Evangelical 
Christians indicates, more plainly than any recent 
event, the movement that has taken place all along 
the line of Christian thought. We are not at all 
disposed to cavil at the tardiness with which the 
more cautious of our Evangelical leaders have come 
up to this strong position, nor are we even inclined 
to remember the charges of heresy they have hitherto 
brought against those who have ventured to sug- 
gest some of the points here maintained ; the fact 
that they now accept so heartily the broad and ra- 
tional views presented by Professor Fisher is cause 
for profound rejoicing. It indicates that a better 
temper and a more sober judgment are to rule in 
theological discussions, and that men who hold fast 
their belief on Jesus Christ, and in salvation from 
sin by faith in him, are a little less likely hereafter 
to be branded and posted as heretics, 

Professor Fisher’s great service to Christian faith 
consists in broadening, and thus in strengthening, 
its position of defense, It may be well to indicate 
briefly the more important points at which he has 
rectified the lines. 

1, The doctrine of inspiration is greatly broad- 
ened. ‘‘Some Christians hold,” he says, ‘that in- 
spiration guided the minds [of the Bible writers] in 
the selection and omission of matter. Some hold 
that iaspiration protected them from all sorts of 
error, even such as the most accurate and faithful 
writers are liable to fall into. Others dissent from 
this last view.” After saying that ‘‘ all Christians 
consider these historical books of the Old and New 
Testaments and all the other books of the Bible to 
be differentiated from all other literature, as being 
pervaded by a different spirit, which is due to the 
fact that they are produced on the plane of Revela- 





tion, and stand in a peculiar relation to the super- 
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natural events which form its groundwork,” he con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Deviations from traditional theories of 
inspiration may be erroneous, or they may be well- 
founded ; but no man who accepts the essential 
truths of Christianity is to be denied the title of 
Christian on the ground of peculiarities of opinion 
on this subject.” In further discussing the ques- 
tions about the structure of the Old Testament, raised 
by such critics as Robertson Smith, Professor Fisher 
says; ‘‘ Scholarly criticism tends to the conclusion 
that there was a growth in Hebrew institutions and 
laws ; that the codes were kept open, the original 
rubrics being retained ; that legislation was added 
from time to time, under the guidance of prophets, 
to suit changing circumstances, new ordivances 
being looked on as Mosaic for the reason that they 
were couceived in the Spirit and were considered a 
Jegitimate development of the primitive enact- 
ments. These questions are to be determined before 
the tribunal of searching and impartial scholarship. 
But they involve no such peril to the Christian faith 
as they are often thought to contain. . . . Tra- 
ditional formulas relative to inspiration may under- 
go modification ; they are not an integral element of 
the Christian faith, but belong to the attempts of 
scientific thought to define it.” 

2. In treating of the ethical value of the Old Test- 
ament Jaws Professor Fisher takes very broad 
ground, The moral imperfection of some of this 
legislation is freely acknowledged, and two explana- 
tions are suggested ; the one being that of Mozley, 
which supposes that the laws were accommodated by 
Jehovah to the imperfect moral state of the Hebrews, 
and the other that some of these commands were not 
given by ‘‘an explicit injunction” of Jehovah, but 
that they ‘‘reflected tha judgment of the men of 
‘the old time,’ ” that they sprang from ‘‘ the dictate 
of a holy, but imperfectly holy, sentiment.” And 
Professor Fisher expressly says, ‘‘ The espousal of 
this view does not deprive a man of the title of Chris- 
tian.” 

3. The doctrine of the Atonement, as stated by 
him, is too carefully defined to be stated in any other 
than his own words. There is something more in it 
than is generally found in what are called ‘‘ moral in- 
fluence”’ theories ; but there is nothing in it of ju- 
dicial expiation. It is a view which those who reject 
the common substitutionary theories, as involving 
injustice, would have no difficulty in acceptiig. 

4, With respect to retribution he declares that 
various views are held. ‘‘ Most Christians under- 
stand the New Testament to predict” for some ‘‘ ‘an 
endless doom ;” but ‘there have been some eminent 


teachers of Christianity in ancient and in modern | 


times who have dissented from the prevailing interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures,” some hoping fora ‘ uni- 
versal restoration,” others expecting that the incor- 
rigible will at length ‘‘ perish out of being.” The 
right of such ‘‘ eminent teachers of Christianity ” to 
be considered and fellowshiped as Christians, Pro- 
fessor Fisher does not so much as question, and he 
concludes what he has to say on that subject with 
the following judicious observation: ‘Perhaps the 
day will come when controversy on this subject will 
be less heated, and when a more chastened curiosity 
will exist respecting the statistics of the future world 
in its far remote eons.” 

Such are some of the striking points of this ex- 
cellent article, which has been so warmly received by 
the Evangelical leaders. The fact that a statement 
so catholic and rational should have been hailed with 
s0 much satisfaction is, we repeat, among the most 
notable signs of the times. 








NOTES. 

Our readers will find this week an unusually varied and 
interesting table of contents. The Rev. Julius ll. Ward 
contributes au appreciative sketch, from personal acquaizt- 
ance, of the late Dr. John Cotton Smith. Dr. Smith was 
during the past year or two an occasional editorial contrib- 
utor to The Christian Union, and it is fitting that his mem- 
ory ehou!d be honored in our columns, and that our readers 
should have an opportunity of discovering those traits in 
his character which distinguished him in his communion, 
and which his own modesty of spirit withheld from public 
observation while he was yet alive. An instructiye paper 
upon the study of the classics in foreign lands is furnished by 
A. Tolman Smith; ‘‘ H. H.” draws a suggestive moral from 
a late historical incident; the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in this city, finds a theme in 
the circumstance that so many thinkers are removed by 
death before they have had an opportunity of giving to the 
world their best and most mature thoughts; Margaret 
Bertha Wright relates an episode of French school-boy life; 





in the Home, there is an entertaining sketch which shows 
how much maay be done, in furnishing a room, with scanty 
materials, and in the Young Folks, besides Mr. Chapin’s 
biographical article, Mr. Frank H. Converse addresses an 
open letter to our boy readers, which all those who have 
wild visions of frontier life will do well to take to heart. In 
the Bocks and Authors, the Rey. R. G. Greene reviews Pro- 
fessor Diman’s orations and essays. There will be found also 
in this department a selection of paragraphs from the lead- 
ing magazines, which is a somewhat new feature in The 
Christian Union, and which we hope will commend itself to 
our readers. In the Farm and Garden Mr. Eben E. Rexford 
preaches an instructive little homily upon making men of 
boys. 


By request of the executive committee of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, the Rey. Dr. W. Huntington, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has sent a memorial to the board of alder- 
men in the matter of the more effectual suppression of in- 
temperance in that city. It appears thatin a population of 
60,000, the places where liquor is sold are in the ratio of one 
to every 225 of the inhabitants, including men, women and 
children; while the licensed places stand in the ratio of one 
to every 370 inhabitants. No one can disagree with the 
petitioner in saying that this namber is far beyond what the 
public sentiment demands or desires. Accordingly he makes 
the very moderate petition that not more than 120 licenees, 
or one to every 500 of the inhabitants, be issued for the cur- 
rent municipal year. He would also have the largest fee 
permitted by the statute required of each and every licensee ; 
all unlicensed places peremptorily closed and kept closed 
from the day when the new licenses are issued; and for- 
feiture of license in every case where the act has been 
violated which provides that there shall be no evasion of the 
terms of the license with respect to place of -business; no 
eales between midnight and 6 a M.; no sale of adulterated 
liquors; no sale to known drunkards or intoxicated per- 
sons or minors; and no use of premises for disorderly pur- 
poses. People who have even the most easy-going view in 
regard tothe suppreesion of intemperance cannot say that 
there is anything unreasonable in this petition. Most people 
will consider it quite too lenient. Notwithstanding so many 
efforts in the way of temperance reform there is in almost 
every considerable town in the country a condition of things 
akin to that set forth in this memorial. In Philadelphia 
the ‘drink bill” is estimated to be greater by a million of 
dollars than the entire rental of the city. 


The following letter will explain itself, and ought to re- 
ceive # generous response from the many readers of The 
Christiun Union who were also readers of the story of Sister 
Dora’s life : 


Tue Crose, LicuFieELp, ENGLAND,) 
December, 1881, ‘ 


Having been assured that many persons in the United States feel a 
sincere and sympathetic affection for the memory of the self-sacrific- 
ing and brave woman who was known in her philanthropic work as 
**Sister Dora "—I, her biographer, invite ench of her readers who 
feel that they owe strength, light and encouragment to so marked an 
example of intelligeut Christian heroism, to contribute the sinail sum 
of one shilling (English) teward the building of a Convalescent 
ifome, asa tribute to her worthy work, its name to be the “Sister 
Dora Memorial.” The profits on the sale of this little book in Great 
Britain have reached £1,200. This, with £180 presented by various 
friends interested in the work, and the gift of aghealthy and conven- 
iently located site, assure the erection of the memorial ; but with 
this small sum of money its size will be too limited an honor to this 
noble womau’s memory. The sale of the book in America has 
greatly exceeded that of Great Britain, which assures me of the sym- 
pathy Sister Dora has elicited there, and I invite this subscription, 
believing many Americans will consider it a privilege to create for 
themselves a personal interest in this memorial, and thne increase its 
beneficent uses. Friends may forward aggregated sums of their 
contributions to E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers, 713 Broadway, New 
York, who have kindly consented to receive American moneys for 
this fund. Mrs. C.S. Longstreet, of 122 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, will answer any inquiries injregard to the “ Sister Dora 
Memorial.” MARGARET LONSDALE. 

It is not difficult to understand why most of the pictures 
now displayed at the Kejected Water Color Exhibition should 
have met with the treatment they received at the hands of 
the Water Color Society, but in the case of Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson the reason is not so obvious. For what cause did the 
society accept one of his pictures—which, by-the-way, 
though it was disadvantageously hung found an immediate 
purchaser—and reject several so admirable that they fur- 
nished at once the nucleus for a rival exhibition? Tke ex- 
cuse that limited space admitted of the hanging of but few 
pictures from each artist is invalidated by the action of the 
hanging committee, which found room on the line for nearly 
a dozen works by one of its own members. Mr. Gibson is 
not ouly a popular artist, but in his particular school is 
recognized as one of its best exponents. Nothing of this 
class at the academy was better than his large *‘ November” 
among the rejected, while there were plenty of pictures that 
were far worse. Of the smaller works at least three de- 
served a hearty welcome at the hand of the judges. Mr. 
Gibson uses his water colors legitimately in these pictures, 
and in sentiment and treatment they are thoroughly good. 


The death of the Chivese professor at Harvard has 
awakened a great deal of kindly sentiment in Cambridge 
aud Boston, which is likely to take the form of a substantial, 
if moderate, endowment for his family. It is proposed to 
raise a fuud which shall yield an income of $300 a year, 
an amount declared by good judges to be sutiicient to sup- 
port a family comfortably in China, and to continue the 
education of the oldest son. Dr. Everett’s address at the 
funeral services dwelt upon the kindly character of the pro- 
fessor, aud eulogized the refinement of his nature and the 


openness and intelligence of his mind. There is something 
pathetic in the situation of his family, to whom, it is said, 
he was devotedly attached. 


The late financial crash in Paris isthe most disastrous 
blow to French society whieh it has felt for many years. 
The fact that the bankrupt Union Generale had received the 
Pope's blessing ought to have put people on their guard ; the 
Papal benediction of late years has almost invariably been 
the precurser of bad luck. The Emperor of Austria loses, 
it is reported, 30,000,000 francs, the son-in-law of the King 
of Belgium 3,000,000 francs, while the Comte de Chambord, 
the head of the Bourbon family, counts his loss at 5,000,000 
francs, and the Prince de Broglie estimates his at 17,000,000 
francs. 





Travelers from abroad generally find matter for severe 
criticism in many of our national habits, and we are oot at 
all suprised to know that so eminently serious a person as 
Mr. Wilde is shocked at the element of humor in American 
newspapers. A great reformer like Mr. Wilde, who goes 
about in knee-breeches under the special inspiration of the 
sunflower and the lily, ought not to take it to heart if other 
people view life less seriously and less earnestly than him- 
self. It has always been the fate of great moral reformers 
to stand apart from their fellows in the solitude of a great 
purpose. 


The new State capitol at Albany comes annually before 
the legislature with requests for further appropriations. A 
year ago Superintendent Eaton estimated that $8, 369,095.20 
would finish the structure. Since that time money has been 
expended upon the building to the extert of 21,500,000, and 
the superintendent now aflirms that $2,779,095.20 will be 
needed in addition. These are very elastic figures; nothing 
about them seems to be fixed except the twenty cents at the 
end. 

Philadelphia is to be commended for its hospitable recep- 
tion of the Russian Jews. These unfortunate outcasts have 
been comfortably lodged, fed and thoroughly vaccinated. 
Some land owners in Florida have offered each family forty 
acres of land, and the best thing that can be done for the 
new immigrants is to remove them, as soon as possible, 
from the great cities and place them in healthful localities 
where they will have an opportunity of making new homes 
of their own. 

Pennsylvaria has been making havoc among her political 
bosses this year. Pittsburgh made a good record last Tues- 
day in defeating three out of four machine candidates. If 
people generally will only take matters into their own bands 
we shall have an end of the political schemers who have 
paralyzed local governments for the last ten years. 

There have been altogether too many college outbreaks of 
late, and the community will sympathize thoroughly with 
President White in his declaration that he will etop hazing 
if he is obliged to expel every class in Cornell. The sins of 
students are often exaggerated by the newspapers, but there 
have been some cases of hazing of late for which there is no 
possible excuse. 

The fire in the Kings County Insane Asylum at Flatbush 
last week placed more than 800 persons in serious dan- 
ger. In institutions of this kind, where hundreds of helpless 
people are crowded together without ability to take care of 
themselves, every possible precaution against the possibility 
of fire ought to be taken. 

INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry onyany subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage s{amp, will receive a reply elt 
throngh the columns of the paper personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practi | 
Mission of Christ,” he says, “I 
do not believe in the philosophy of§#those who think that this globe 
is a ship fatally wounded at sea, bound to sink with its passen- 
gers and crew, except so many as can be snatched off by a life-boat, 
the elect; and that the rest must go down. I don’t believe any such 
thing.’ Isn’t this beiief which Mr. Beecher calls philosophy founded 
upon the deciarations in the word of God, and of Christ? If Mr. 
Beecher believes the opposite from that which he says he does not 
believe, and is right, then what must we do with the words in Is. 
li.,6; Micah i., 3,4; Zeph. i, 17, 18; 2 Thess. i., 7-9; Ie. Ixv., 17; 
Matt. xxv., 37-39; Matt. xiii., 36-43, 47-50; Rev. xxi,, 1, 27? 

Isn’t Jesus Christ the ark—the life-boat—into which I must get if 
I would escape the sentence “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels”? Must I not 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ to be saved? If to de saved, is it 
not to be saved from that torment **where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched ”? Would Christ have come into the 
world, and suffered even unto death, to have saved me from any- 
thing short of everlasting punishmeut? If Christ came into the 
world to ** bear witness unto the truth,” isn’t this part of the truth 
to which he has set his testimony? Will you kindly make room for 
these questions and their answers in The Christian Union, and 
favor Yours sincerely, S. M. 8. 

NEWTON, Mass. 







In Mr. Beecher’s sermon on “ 


The common figure of a ship wrecked at sea, and a life- 
boat picking up here and there a struggling seaman from 
the debris, is one of those half-truths which is oftentimes the 
most dangerous form of error. The New Testament repre- 
sents Christ as coming to inaugurate and build up the King- 
dom of God tpon the earth; to save men not merely from 
some future punishment for their sins, but, primarily, from 
their sins themselves. This process of kingcom building or 
vineyard cultivating is being steadily carried on by Christ 
through the ages. The fiual result will be seen in the time 
when every Knee shall bow and every tongue confess Christ 
the Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Those who do 
finally refuse to enter this kingdom of light will be left in 
the outer darkness, but the world itself is to be redeemed, 





transformed, transfigured, and the race is to be sayed from 
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its sin, raised from its death, emancipated from its bondage, 
and the whole creation, which groaneth aid travaileth 
together in pain until now, is to be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glowing liberty of 
the children of God. When this result is reached, whether 
the finally impenitent and recusant of the church will live on 
in the outer darkness which they have chosen for themselves, 
or whether their life will be extinguished and all sentient 
beings will join in the divine glory, is one of the unsolved if 
not insolvable problems of life. 

™n what manner does the Reformed Episcopal Church differ from 
the old church? Can it not claim the Apostolic succession through 
Bishop Cummings? F. D. B. 

CANON Fa 1, Minneecta 

The Reformed Church does claim the Apostolic succession 
through Bishop Cummings. It retains the Liturgy, but with 
such revision of the Episcopal Prayer Book as to avoid all 
words and phrases seeming to teach that the Christian min- 
istry is a priesthood, or the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, or bap- 
tism a regenerating ordinance. Its government is substan- 
tially that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, because Epis- 
ecopacy is both ancient and desirable. These are the most 
radical deviations it may be said generally to maintain: (1.) 
Larger liberality for the clergy in the administration of the 
Liturgy and (2.) larger recognition of the ministry and the 
ordinances of the other churches. 

FrIEND.—There is a large literature on the subject of the 
future life, but the opinions of Biblical scholars at this pres- 
ent time are ‘evidently in a state of chanye, and there is no 
modern treatise on which you can safely rely for a full ard 
impartial history either of past or present opinion. On the 
whole, the most comprehensive history is Alger’s ‘* History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. But allowance must be made in reading 
it for the author’s theological prepossessions, which are 
strongly antagonistic to the orthodox church. By far the 
ablest presentation of the doctrine that immortality is given 
by God, not in creation to all men, but in redemption only 
to those who have faith, is Edward White's ‘‘ Life in Christ.’ 


When the devil appeared to Christ in the wilderness did he appear 
in physical form or only in spirit? Did Christ know that it was the 
devil? 

These are questions on which Biblical scholars are not 
agreed. In our opinion the account of the temptation is a 
highly figurative account of a conflict which went on in the 
soul of Christ in which the temptation was presented by a real 
and personal evil spirit, whose suggestions, however, were 
presented to him, as they are to us,without any physical ap- 
pearance of the tempter. 

G.G.—We do not know what is the authority for the state- 
ment of the ‘‘ Christian Leader"’ that Dean Stanley eaid that 
‘* Theodore Parker has rendered a greater service to theo- 
logical science than any other American for a hus dred 
years.” If he did say so The Christian Union dissents from 
his opinion. In our judgment the permanent influence of 
Theodore Parker was by no means commensurate with his 
intellectual abilities. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


rT\HE great hotel in Liverpool is the Northwestern. 
A It is an affix to the Northwestern Railway station. 
It appears to be the great rallying point for Americans, 
therefore it was not the place for me. We drove there, 
however, to inquire for letters for one of our party. 
Two flunkeys gorgeously attired in red jackets rushed 
out to open the cab door, seize the baggage, and earn 
their sixpence. Being informed that the baggage was 
not to be removed, and rightly discerning that there 
was no sixpence to be earned, they retreated to their 
post of watchfulness by the door, leaving me, on my 
return from the noble entrance, to enter the cab door 
unassisted by their high mightinesses, which my youth 
and agility happily enabled me to do. My brief one 
minute in or at the office of the Northwestern enabled 
me to discern a large station, through the open doors, 
with trains just entered or just ready to depart, and with 
one or two snorting locomotives in the distance. I rather 
wondered, as I retreated, at the idea of hotel luxury 
entertained by the average traveler. For myself, I had 
eaten, slept, read, and talked for a week by the side of 
a throbbing, pulsating engine for larghetto movement, 
with an occasional puffing and rattling donkey engine 
for allegretto by way of variety, and was quite ready to 
exchange locomotive serenades for a night or two of 
quiet rest. And I have found it here at the Waterloo. 
The Waterloo’s name is not down in the guide 
books; a good omen. It is a little inn: thoroughly 
English ; a commercial traveler’s inn, I judge, though 
only because it has a little room with the word ‘‘Com- 
mercial” on it. The office is a little desk behind which 
is to be seen, in lieu of the somewhat demonstrative 
hotel clerk of the American office, a young lady, 
sometimes two. I call her a lady, though she may be 
barmaid for aught I know; if so, I do not wonder that 
Sam Weller wrote a valentine to Mary; for she is in 
features pretty, in dress neat, and in manners quiet 
and unexceptionabie. She takes my name, and rings 
for a ‘‘ boots” who shoulders my trunk and carries it 
up-stairs to my room before me. Then, on request, 
the chambermaid with her English white cap appears, 





and by the time I am ready for it conducts me to a 
bath-room ; takes a note I wish to send to a clergyman 
to whom I have letters of introduction, and starts it on 
iis journey to its destination. Everyone instantly 
knows me. When three or four hours later I come in, 
a somebody standing at the door—possibly a waiter, 
certainly not a porter—asks me if I have received an 
answer to the letter I sent, and tells me it has come, 
and goes to get it for me. A telegram comes; I am 
not left to go to the office and inquire forty times a 
day for telegrams, but the waiter finds me in the coffee 
room and brings it to me. 

Thjs coffee room, by-the-way, is as decidedly unlike 
an American hotel dining-room as any two eating 
rooms well can be. It is about the size of my own 
dining-room at home, certainly no larger. There are 
three tables set for guests; an additional one with 
a simple white table-cloth on it, nothing more, and one 
with a colored cloth, a handsome inkstand, and some 
books, including the ‘‘ Works of Hogarth.” A pleasant 
open fire is burning in the grate. There are lace cur- 
tains to the windows. The carpet and wall paper are 
of sober colors; there are some very pretty oi) paint- 
ings on the walls, and « handsome clock and vases on 
the mantel. Altogether it is as pretty a combination 
of parlor and dining-room as one could wish to see. 
It is now quarter of seven; one other gentleman and 
myself are all that have presented themselves yet. 
The dinner, too, is a wholly unceremonial affair. There 
is no bill; and you order oblivious of prices. The 
waiter is your host’s wailer, who asks what you will 
have, and, in answer to your inquiry, tells you what 
there is to-day. When you order roast mutton you 
do not mention vegetables, but he brings you potatoes, 
cabbage and jelly. He brings up the entire roast and 
sets it on the cleared table; cuts you a slice; when 
you have eaten it, asks, still as represerting your host, 
if you will have any more. Whether there would 
have been another charge for another cut I do not 
know. He suggests cheese, and when you acquiesce 
he brings you the whole cheese for you to cut to suit 
yourself. The meat was tender; the after dinner 
coffee muddy and generally not a success. 

Take it for all in all, the English inn, of which 
I judge the Waterloo to be at least a very fair sample, 
is the most comfortable substitute for a home I have 
ever found in my travels. The room marked ‘‘Com- 
mercial” has the same air of substantial comfort about 
it, with tables for writing, a lounge, a cozy fire, even a 
pair of slippers warming by the fire for some one—or 
are they only an ingenious ornament, suggestive of a 
wife and a daughter, and home comforts generally ? 
Tiere is one table on one end of which are some plates 
and cups and saucers, as if set for supper, and some cold 
meats on a sideboard, as if supper waited forthe expected 
guest. I have not discovered any hotel ‘‘ parlor,” that 
cheerless libel on the gathering-place of the family, 
which, by its contrast, always starts homesickness as 
surely as a cross sea starts seasickness. There isa room 
up stairs labeled ‘‘ The Crown.” I don’t suppose Queen 
Victoria lodges hure when she visits Liverpoc!. I won- 
der what it is for? 

My experience to-day does not tend to confirm the 
national reput ition for unsociality which literature has 
given to the Englishman. On the contrary, no Evg- 
lishman could have bad more cordial reception from 
Americans than Englishmen have given me. First, on 
the tug I was introduced by a fellow passenger to the 
founder of the model lodging houses in London. That 
he gave me his card and asked me to let him know of 
my arrival in London was possibly not a stretch of 
courtesy, but that he should offer to show me some- 
thing of the city and its life, and this with a cordiality 
and heartiness which makes acceptance of his invita- 
tion easy, was as pleasant as it was unexpected. Then 
my letter of introduction to the Congregational clergy- 
man here brought him to my hotel this afternoon. On 
his way he stopped to introduce me to the Athenzeum, 
a reading club or room which I must now go out to 
see, and he urged me with such unaffected cordiality 
to go right to his home and make my home there that 
I have decided to do so, and spend my first Sunday in 
an English home. He had hardly gone when the 
waiter handed me this telegram from another city: 
“Delighted you have arrived. Have written to you 
at the Waterloo. Come on here to-morrow.” All 
of which promises auspiciously. 

Liverpool seems to me to be an odd combination of 
Boston solidity and Bowery garishness. The build- 
ings have that peculiar air of solidity, as though they 
were built for all time, which is so characteristic of 
Boston. The horses look as though they had been built 
on the same pattern; with legs that are like Doric col- 
umns. The ’buses carry eighteen inside and twenty 
out, and I should think might weigh half as much 
again as a New York ’bus, and yet on level streets two 
horses pull them; there are never more than three. 
There is, at least on one line, a modification of the 
American horse railway, and one which has its advan- 
tages. The ’bus is made to run on a track, but is not 





dependent upon it. This afternoon we came to one 
which had broken down upon the track. Our ’bus 
simply turned out and went by. There are no blocks. 
The two stations I have visited are possibly not quite 
so showy, but I should judge are larger, and are cer- 
tainly more convenient than the Grand Central. The 
Grand Central has a fourth-rate lunch counter in the 
basement; the North Western a first-class hotel for its 
front. But along with this substantiality is a perfect 
exuberance cf*signs and piacards. I have just come 
in from an evening walk ; Bowery hides its diminished 
head. Atone point a big crowd; I join it; they are 
looking in through immense plate-glass windows into 
an enormous shop, it must have been seventy-five feet 
front at least, and perhaps fifty feet in depth, full of 
shoemakers pounding away at their lasts for dear life, 
with shoes in every state of preparation; and plastered 
up against the show window the great placards announc- 
ing, ‘‘The shoes made here can only be purchased at 
— St.” It was not even a store, only an adver- 
tisement of one. I passed two wax-work shows; one 
had a large transparency with a life-size figure upon it 
in a state of animated gesticulation, and bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Guiteau.” 

The Liverpool docks, I think, impress me more than 
anything I have ever seen before with the power of 
man to make reluctant nature serve him faithfully and 
well. Her harbor has made New York; Liverpool 
has made her harbor: that is the difference between 
the two cities. 

The Mersey isasmall, short river, rather an arm or finger 
of the sea than a river, whose mouth lies so open to the 
sea that in certain states of weather the roadstead is 
of doubtful safety; whose tides experience an aggre- 
gate rise and fall of upwards of thirty feet, so that 
loading and unloading along an ordinary river dock is 
quite out of the question. A bar obstructs the entrance, 
such that the larger vessels always have to wait out- 
side for a favorable tide. Thus the natural harbor of 
Liverpool is, in the words of one of its historians, ‘‘a 
small creek or sea-lake, fed by a feeble stream,” and ex- 
posed to winds and currents so strong and dangerous 
that the preamble to one of the Acts of Parliament 
authorizing the construction of the docks recites that 
ships of war are therein exposed to such tempestuous 
weather as to be in imminent danger of shipwreck. 
This is what nature did for Liverpool, which art has 
made one of the very first, if not absolutely the first, 
commercial city of the world. 

The plan for conquering nature finally adopted and 
brought through various hands to its present perfection 
was first suggested in 1708—nearly a century and three 
quarters ago. From that suggestion the present sys- 
tem of docks, seen at its perfection in Liverpool but 
imitated elsewhere, has grown. Stone basins have 
been constructed for six miles along the river front. 
To these stone basins entrance and exit are afforded by 
great gates, some of them double gates like those of 
an ordinary lock. Through these gates the largest 
vessels are admitted when the tide is high and the 
basin consequently full. Here they lie, load and un- 
load, indifferent to the rise and full of tides outside, 
indifferent to currents and wave and winds, as secure 
in their masoned home as the captain in his house on 
shore. The first docks of brick have been supplanted 
with magnificent specimens of stone work, that will 
last, one would think, as long as the Mersey lasts. 

Over 420 acres of artificial harbor are inclosed in 
these docks built on either side of the Mersey. Itisa 
curious sight to ride along the bank on the top of one 
of the omnibuses and see these forests of masts, fleets 
on fleets of ships housed thus by human ingenuity 
from wave and wind. Yet more curious to sail up the 
Mersey when the tide is low, and see these same 
forests of masts belonging to hulls evidently fifteen or 
twenty feet above your water level], and looking exactly 
as though the ships to which they belong had stepped 
on shore. The aggregate capital invested in the mak- 
ing of these docks is upwards of $75,000,000, and the 
annual income from dock-rates upwards of $5,000, 000. 
The docks are managed by a Board elected by the men 
who pay for their use, but, as I understand it, afford a 
private profit for no one. For a while they were con- 
structed and managed by the city, but abuses crept in 
—there are abuses in other municipal governments 
than that of New York—and now the men for whose 
use they were made control their administration. It 
takes the pride out of a New Yorker to compare these 
docks with the rotten wooden stractures which dis- 
grace the shores of his own city ; and it does nothing 
to enhance his pride as an American to walk along 
this shore and see not an American flag tlying from a 
masthead, nor an American ship in dock, and to reflect 
that ‘the time was when the trim American liners 
were the pride of the port, and on July 4th the spread 
of the stars and stripes in honor of Ameyican Indepen- 
dence was something marvelous.” Why the change ? 
That is a question worth the pondering of the thought- 
ful American. L.A. 


LIVERPOOL, England. 
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THE TWO GIANTS. 
By SamuEL W. DUFFIELD. 
OMEWHERE in Flaxman’s Outlines 
To the Homer I used to know 
Are Otus and Ephialtes 
With a hero bound below. 


The twain are terrible giants, 
And to my boyish eyes 

They loomed above their victim, 
Supreme in their heedless size - 


And I often turned the pages 
Until I came once more 

To the giants on their benches 
And the hero on the floor. 


But only the other morning 
I saw them both again, 

Otus and Ephialtes, 
Among articulate men. 


And the hero crushed beneath them— 
I knew him at a glance! 

But the giants’ names among us 
Are Time and Circumstance. 








THE MAP OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


. By BB. &. 

NE of the first steps in writing military history 

is to get maps of the battle-fields. Nobody can 
understand the account of a battle without a map of 
the field in which it was fought. No trouble, no time, 
is too much to be taken or spent in order that these 
maps be full and accurate. A history of campaigns 
which did not furnish such maps would be not only 
without interest, it would be without value. It would 
be a waste of time to read it, and still more foolish 
and unjust to found opinions upon it. 

A significant illustration of the importance of such 
maps may be found in the soldierly and straightfor- 
ward letter lately addressed to the President by the 
ex-General of the army, asking for a re-opening of the 
case of General Fitz-John Porter. ‘In justification 
for my injustice to General Porter,” he says, ‘‘I can 
only state that shortly after the war closed his defense 
was brought to my attention, but [‘read it in connection 
with a sketch of the field where his offenses were said 
to have been committed, which I now see, since per- 
fect maps have been made by the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment of the whole field, were totally incorrect as show- 
ing the position of the two armies.” 

The only extenuation, it will be seen, which the ex- 
General offers in his own behalf is that when he studied 
the charges, the evidence, and the findings of the 
court, he did so by the help of an incorrect map of 
the field in which the battle was fought. The event is 
only an incident in the military history of an army; a 
paragraph or a page or two will record it; it will be 
soon forgotten, and probably will have small weight in 
making future courts more cautious in sifting evidence, 
more slow to condemn. But it is an incident which 
might well make a lasting impression on the minds of 
all who have known it; might teach a lesson of charity 
such as could never be forgotten or disobeyed. 

The parallelism between our humar life and a battle- 
tield is so evident that it has become almost too trite 
for mention. Yet, like so many trite truths, its trite- 
ness is the very enforcement and token of its truth. 
There is no other symbol which is so close and real. 
We do fight; we must fight—and the battle is never 
over—every hour, every day, till hours and days are 
done with forever. We may call our fight by whatever 
name we please—pleasure even, if we are foolish and 
like to spend our strength that way; but it is a fight 
all the same. We do nothing, win nothing, attain 
oothing, except by a victory over some other thing 
which stands in the way: some incapacity, some 
hindrance, some human bond or temptation. No spot 
so narrow or dull, no routine so trivial, no moment so 
empty that the fight is not going on. There is never 
a truce—no, not for a second; neither truce nor dis- 
charge in this battle we are in—this birth-right 
battle. 

One would think that men fighting like this would 
be too busy to court-martial fellow-soldiers, even in 
thought. But we are not. We are peering to right 
and to left in the smoke as far as we can see (and 
farther). We wonder, we criticise, we suspect, we 
accuse, we condemn ; and all the while we have never 
20 much as seen—we never can so much as see—the 
“‘map of the battle-field” on which those whom we 
condemn are fighting. We cannot even see our own 
clearly, alas! too much of tbe time; still less can we 
see theirs. 

We know nothing whatever about ‘‘ position of the 
armies” in which they are set. We think, again and 
again, that they are cowardly; they are base; they 
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have surrendered too soon; need not have surrendered 
at all. We, in their places, would have done this, or 
done that; at any rate, have done differently. We 
assume that we know all they know, see all they see, 


feel all they feel. How arrogant as well as foolish: | 


how cruel, too, and how un-Christ-like a thing to be 
done by those calling themselves Christ’s followers. 

It is only needful to note the common speech and 
conversation of average people anywhere, on any day, 
with a view to this one point, to\become suddenly aware 
of the surprising extent of this sort of injustice. We 
all deal it out to friends whom we know best, to 
neighb. rs whom we know alittle, and to strangers 
whom we know not at all. Sometimes deliberately, 
and with ill-will, and in ways and places where it 
works them substantial injury; more often thought- 
lessly, idly, in vacant moments, without any realiza- 
tion of wrong or intention to do harm; but, all the 
same, the wrong is a wrong, and the harm is done. 

The marvel is that we ever dare thus to judge other 
men’s motives when we know by deepest conscious- 
ness how unfathomable are our own; in what unap- 
proachable solitude we fight out our own struggles, 
endure our own unsuspected sorrows, settle, the best 
way we can, countless bewildering perplexities of 
which no other human being can by any possibility so 
much as dream. 

The absolute loneliness of each human soul in its 
interior experience is the most awful fact of this hu- 
man life. Love surrounds us and hate pursues us alike 
in vain to any winning or any compelling of abatement 
of thislaw. Alone we enter the earth and alone we de- 
part from it. So much of our living as is known by eye 
and ear, our kin, our lovers, our fellow men possess ; 
but it isnot much. Not a day passes of which the 
greater part has not been in essence, if notin actuality, 
secret. Whoever is honest with himself, if he at- 
tends and observes, will discover this. 

Who, then, may judge us? None, save the One who 
himself said of his ‘*tender mercies” that they ‘ are 
just.” He alone sees the ‘‘perfect map of the battle- 
field.” 








JOHN COTTON SMITH. 


By rue Rev. Jutivs H. Warp. 


NHE convicticn had been slowly growing in the 
Episcopal Church, and it had grown outside as 
well, that the late Dr. John Cotton Smith was one of 
its foremost men. In the last years of his life he stood 
in a position of singular usefulness to the whole 
Christian community. He seemed to understand the 
situation, to correctly estimate the present forces in 
religious thought, and to have the prevision of what 
was yettocome. He had that openness of mind, that 
firm grasp of contemporary circumstances, that his- 
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| went further than this. He foresaw that the Episcopal 
| Church must grow out of its unnatural and unhis- 
| torical position as a Christian sect in America, and 
| was the first man among us to speak words to that 
effect. The discourse which he delivered before the 
New York Episcopal Convention in September, 1872, 
| marked the dawn of a new day in the Episcopal 
| Church. In that epoch-making discourse on ‘The 
| Church’s Law of Development,” he laid down the 
principle that ‘‘the Church is more Catholic than any 
of its members can possibly be,” and urged the legiti- 
macy of different schools of opinion in the church 
under that law of diversity in unity which wonderfully 
characterizes the works of God. The General Con- 
vention of 1874 was the last fighting convention in the 
Episcopal Church, and I think that many will agree 
with me that Dr. Smith’s discourse before the New 
York Convention, which had meanwhile been widely 
read, was one of the most powerful agencies in lifting 
us out of the sectarianism and party spirit that 
had been dominant for nearly a century, into the large 
comprehension and tolerant spirit which has now be- 
come the characteristic motive and purpose of the 
Episcopal Church in America. 

This gift of large-sightedness, which seems to me Dr. 
Smith’s most valuable endowment, had an ampler 
scope when he was released from the necessity of en- 
gaging in the carrying out of party measures. He 
knew the value of the press, and during a good part of 
the twenty-two years that he was rector of the Church 
of the Ascension in New York City used it most effect- 
ively for the suggestion of such movements as require 
time for growth in men’s minds. He liked to guide 
opinion through the editorial article. He both knew 
what to say and how to say it, and some of his best 
work may be found in the editorial articles which he 
wrote for the paper called ‘‘ The Church and State.” 
He excelled in this line of work partly through the 
style which adapted itself wonderfully well to double- 
leaded leaders, and partly through the constant open- 
ness of mind by which he felt jwhat was going on in 
the minds of his fellow men. That wonderful readi- 
ness to consider new ideas and to see into unseen forces 
which characterized him as a student at Bowdoin got 
to be the habitual law of his mind. He grew under 
the power of this large receptivity, in the influential 
sphere in which he lived, as the corn grows in the 
bright days of June sunshine, and you never met him 
for a five minutes’ talk but that you felt that he was a 
growing man. It is dangerous for most clergymen to 
grow old. Many are dead at forty-five, and nearly all 
at ‘‘ the dead line of fifty” have reached their climac- 
teric of growth, but Dr. Smith was younger in the 
vigor of his elastic and alert mind at fifty than he was 
at forty, and every day he lived he seemed nearer the 
freshness and ardor and glow of eternal youth. His 
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torical sense of the movements of thought, that insight 
into what men will do or will not do, which inevitably 
made him prominent as a leader among the influential 
persons of his time. Probably no more discursive and 
out-reaching student was ever graduated from Bow- 
doin College. He was distinguished among his fel- 
low-students for the same restless eagerness for knowl- 
edge, the same interest in questions of philosophy, the 
same comprehension of the great works of literature, 
and the same statesman-like grasp of the thoughts 
that shape events which was notable in his riper ) ears. 
His father had been a Congregationalist minister, but 
while young Smith was pursuing his studies at col- 
lege he had taken holy orders in the Episcopal Church, 
and the son naturally followed the father in his relig- 
ious convictions. Dr. Smith, the elder, was in charge 
of the Theological Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, when 
John Cotton was ready to begin his divinity studies, 
and they were carried on chiefly under his father’s 
direction. He entered the ministry as an Evangelical 
clergyman of the type represented by Bishop 
McIlvaine, and was from the first identified with the 
schemes of the party in the Episcopal Church which 
opposed what were then called Tractarian or Puseyite 
doctrines, and now go by the name of the teachings of 
the Catholic school of thought in the Church. He was 
in the thick of this great contest, and relished the 
clang and roar of the battle from the start. And yet 
he was always something more than a party man even 
in those partizan days. He saw both sides, and, if the 
controversies which shook the Episcopal Church from 
center to circumference twenty-five years ago could be 
reproduced, it would be seen that from the time he be- 
gan to have a hand in the management of affairs there 
was a new idea entering into the party struggles; the 
consciousness that the Church was more than the 
parties which enunciated a portion of its teaching. 
He was the statesman of the Low Church party as long 
as party warfare went on, and, as much as any other 
man, was the agent by whom the old platforms were 
visibly broadened until High and Low Churchman 
agreed to tolerate one another, and acknowledged that 
the one had as good a right to standing room as 


discursive habits of reading clung to him through life. 
His library was full of the best books, and his thougths 
often traveled into departments widely removed from 
theological studies. Once when I asked him how he 
kept himself so fresh, when the calls upon his time 
were so incessant, he replied, ‘‘One can do a vast deal of 
work when other people are asleep,” and it is sad to 
think that possibly this exceptionally strong and 
directive mind, united to a body for which its activity 
was too great, has been prematurely transferred to a 
new field of labor because it encroached too often upon 
the limits of rest and sleep. 

Simultaneously with the cessation of party spirit in 
the Episcopal Church came the demand for free dis- 
cussion, and out of this sprang the Church Congress 
with a whole army of broad churchmen behind it. Dr. 
Smith was one of the original leaders in this move- 
ment, and almost the last time he appeared in public was 
on the platform of the Providence Congress, where he 
read a valuable paper upon the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. He believed in the Congress, and 
saw in it the kind of influence which would do most 
good to the Episcopal Church and prepare the way for 


Lit to take its rightful hold upon American thought 


and society. He had much to do in shaping its policy, 
and some of the ablest papers read before it came from 
his pen. 

In services like these, extra-parochial, though never 
taking him from his duties as a busy parish clergy- 
man, he was constantly employed. His share in the 
missionary councils, both domestic and foreign, his in- 
terest in enlarging the scope of the modern pulpit, his 
sympathy with the social activity of his time, his inter- 
est in all liberal and philanthropic efforts, gave him a 
sense of the breadth and many-sidedness of life that 
contributed greatly to his development as a Christian 
leader. He saw principles and truths as wholes, 
while not overlooking them as particulars, and at the 
time of his death had come to be trusted as a man who 
had grown out into something of the fullness of a 
representative leader in the Episcopal Church. He 
stood almost alone because he stood foremost, and, hu- 
manly speaking, more depended upon the continuance 





the other in a comprehensive and living church. He 
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of any other man. He understood the great Protestant 
bodies, and he understood his own church; and people 
who sought for the unities among Christians had begun 
to trust him to a rare degree. He had the respect and 
confidence of the best Christian people in America, 
and God had put rare opportunities for great useful- 
ness into his hands. He stood in the front line of 
conservative religious progress, and was statesman, 
philosopher and Christian leader in one. The changes 
and growths in which he had a conspicuous share 
had placed him ina unique position, and just as the 
hopes of men had begun to center in him as in one who 
had seen the vision of the new day, and understood 
what 1s yet to be, he vanished from our sight. 

This sketch of Dr. Smith in his extra-parochial life 
would be incomplete did it not cover the great point in 
parish activity in which he led the way for the develop- 
ment of Christian socialism. The reaching of the 
masses in the great cities was one of his problems. He 
believed that it was of little use to bring the poorer 
classes under the influence of Christian teaching unless 
the homes of the people were improved and renewed, 
and it was given to him to lead the way in the experi- 
ment of Christian socialism in the mission which 
grew up in Ascension parish after he took charge of it. 
He brought the model tenement-house into the service 
of city missions and made the people understand that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. This mission, begun 
in West Forty-second Street in 1863, in one of the most 
densely populated parts of the city and now grown 
into the mission called the Ascension Memorial Chapel, 
is believed to be one of the first instances in this coun- 
try in which Christianity was freely and successfully 
applied to the social elevation of the people. Six years 
ago I spent some time in studying into the principles 
and methods that had been embodied in this liberally 
planned mission-work, with a view to showing (which 
I attempted to do in a pamphlet published shortly 
afterward) what had been accomplished through them, 
and was greatly impressed with its breadth and scope 
and with its successful results in lifting up a class of 
people who had been low down in the world into all 
that belongs to good homes and good living. Any one 
who visits that mission and studies into its history, and 
sees how sensible and practical its ways of elevating 
the life of these people have proved to be, will come 
away with a new conception of what a little money in 
the hands of well-directed Christian workers may be 
made to accomplish. It was not a theory which Dr. 
Smith attempted to try upon the poor; it was the 
search for a method by which Christianity could be 
made to renew their homes and become a permanent 
factor in their lives. He attempted in this kind of 
mission-work to show how the process of leveling up 
is to be successfully applied to low-down life. Dr. 
Muhlenberg did something in the same direction, but 
upon a different plan. I should say that Dr. Smith 
has here solved some of the chief difficulties which 
attend the bringing of the poor under the permanent 
influence of Christianity in the large cities. His social 
method has shown itself to be so renewing in its agen- 
cies for self-help and wholesome living that in one 
form or another it has been largely recognized both in 
New York and in other cities as the plan by which 
great and permanent good may be accomplished in 
dealing with a class too often driven rudely to the wall 
and left without a chance. I have called attention to 
this feature of his parish enterprise as much to show 
the practical side of his life as to speak a word for a 
work of which the members of Ascension parish may 
feel justly proud. Dr. Smith was just as effective in 
dealing with practical questions as he was in disen- 
tangling truth from error and in bringing men together 
on the sides on which they were agreed. 

Personally he was one of the most genial of men. 
He had a sunny temperament. He held cheerful views 
of life. Nothing was more marked than his modesty, 
and there went with this the amplest recognition of 
the merits of others. He like good company, but, 


though seldom a diner-out, easily forgot all about the_ 


dinner in his enjoyment of the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. You never felt that he obtruded himself, 
but when the occasion arrived he always had some- 
thing to say. He was not specially witty, though able 
to tell stories easily and well. The gentler and peace- 
ful side of life was that on which he tried habitually to 
live. These attractive personal qualities entered into 
his public performances. They appeared in the con- 
struction of his sermons. He always seemed to use a 
segment of truth as a starting point to reach out to its 
expression as a whole. Though his voice was good 
his elocution was not up to the level of his style, did 
not fully give emphasis to the thought; but in extem- 
poraneous discourse, or on the platform, his personality 
was so fully identified with his thought that you had 
the integrity of the whole man. Here he was at his 
best; here he found the freest utterance ; here he im- 
pressed men most, and carried conviction irresistibly 
to the heart. Yet it was chiefly through his intellectual 
force that he put weight into life, and this force was 
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| most felt in the wisdom, insight and comprehension 
which he applied to the guidance of the present life of 
men. He must be ranked with Bishop Thirlwall and 
Dean Stanley and Dr. Henry Boynton Smith as one of 
the most comprehending and far-sighted men of our 
time. He wasa notable example of the uncommon 


man. 
Boston, Feb. 16th, 1882. 








THOUGHTS THAT ARE UNEMBODIED. 
By THe Rev. Cuas. 8. Rozinson, D.D. 


LATE writer, popular and beloved, is known to 

have announced to some intimate friends only 
a few hours before he suddenly died that he was going 
to begin writing another volume at once ; his thoughts 
were all ready. We ourselves understand enough 
concerning literary work to know that each undertak- 
ing of this sort is the result of patient reflection in 
the author’s imagination before it comes forth into 
book-form, and lies in our hands to be read. It exists 
in his purpose as an entire artistic composition of 
parts previous to its disclosure as a finished story 
offered to public acceptance. 

If, now, it happens that life ends in the midst of 
those important days lying between the conception 
and the execution of the plan, it is a somewhat curious 
question to ask and to answer, What becomes of the 
thought which seems to have perished? Where do 
unfulfilled plans go when they vanish? 

We have not been without illustrious examples of 
such a sort before, either in the lighter or the graver 
undertakings of human genius. What ever became of 
the last half of Addison Alexander’s commentary on 
Matthew? Where are the final chapters of Charles 
Dickens’s story of ‘‘Edwin Drood”? There can{be no 
doubt that authors have notions, more or less clearly 
defined, of their exact purposes in all such literary 
creations. Indeed, we have been taught to believe 
that everything artistic exists as an ideal before it 
exists as a realization. And if the realization has been 
interrupted or disordered, are we always secure that 
we can refer back to the lost ideal ? 

An imaginative visitor may pause now in the shadow 
of the moonlit Parthenon at Athens, so exquisitely 
lovely even in its ruins, and wonder what it must have 
been in the day of its matchless splendor. But he will 
be likely to wonder more as he tries to think what the 
beautiful edifice must have been in the mental picture 
which rose radiantly before the eyes of the architect, 
when as yet not even a stone had been quarried for 
the substance of it. And now that we know, just 
within a few years for the first time discovered, that 
there is not a straight line in the building, but each 
upright and each level is upon a beautiful curve, are 
we certain that we have recovered all the secrets of 
the vanished plan? Still, there is so much comfort as 
this in our disappointment: we know the glory of the 
old building was attained because it was perfected in 
itsideal by an artist great enough to conceal his art. 

Now, it so happens that in material constructions 
it may be possible for the plans of one genius to be 
supplemented and earried into success by another. A 
sculptor has been discovered brave enough to attempt 
to restore the Laocoon group, although, even now, 
some doubt whether he has put the boy’s arm up 
against the snake, where it ought to be. It would 
seem as if the same man could have finished it credita- 
bly if the original artist had died before it was done. 
Within a remembered season Cologne Cathedral has 
been completed after nearly four hundred years of long 
toiling, but we are told now that the name of the 
master-builder has actually been forgotten in the mean- 
time. That was no disaster specially. Solid stone a 
hundred courses high could not fail to contain some 
sort of prophecy in itself of the remaining hundred 
courses to follow, and certain forms of tracery and but- 
tress would, by fixed rules of art, require fashions of 
pinnacle and spire which almost any one else could be 
ingenious enough to suggest. 

But in literature the case is different. Each archi- 
tect of biography, be it of. fictitious biography in a 
tale or of actual in a career, carries his plan in his 
own bosom, and rarely so much as sketches it on 
tracing-paper. It is not easy therefore for another to 
find or finish a perished thought which an author has 
failed to put into intelligible realization. 

So our question returns: what does become of pur- 
poses or plans distinctly outlined by the originator 
but never receiving embodiment? Sometimes it seems 
as if they might be recovered if we go and search for 
them, as the fifty men went over the land looking for 
Elijah’s body lest it Should be lost, having fallen on 
some lonely mountain or some desolate plain. Some- 
times it strikes us that they may be imagined to go 
where the Lost Chord went, which the poet bewailed 
in the song. The singer sit? down again by the keys, 
and tries all possible combinations of tones; oh, the 
indescribable richness of unexhausted harmonies 








which are found by the wandering fingers as they 
grow passionately vagrant among’ the notes. But 
never returns exactly that one lost chord; it glided 
away off over the edge of the instrument. It will not 
be found till the new life begins. So music and verse 
sit gazing afar like two mouruers. 

Sometimes we feel conscious that we have killed our 
own thoughts with inadequate incarnation. Our plans 
have not been successes; our lives have been failures. 
Few people could say of any part of their work, as 
Gluck said of his ‘‘Armida,” with an indomitable sense 
of power and a daring sense of satisfaction: ‘‘I have 
composed this piece in a manner which will prevent 
its growing old.” He told Marie Antoinette: ‘‘Ma- 
dame, the opera is already finished ; and, indeed, it is 
superb!” To the most of us such language seems 
conceited. Even those who labor honestly in this world 
are often compelled to own that at no time have they 
ever reached their ideals of excellence. 

* I wonder if ever a song was sung 
But the singer's heart sang sweeter? 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 
But the thought surpassed the meter ? 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought ? 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 
The dream of hie inmost heart portrayed ?” 

Now it does not seem possible that any real thought 
with a purpose in it could be allowed to pass away out 
of existence. That would be a poor conclusion, when 
we know that even speech is imperishable. Every 
vibration of a human voice is held by the air some- 
where in its depths. We would rather believe that all 
thoughts become incarnate in some life here or else- 
where. Thoughts unexpressed and unembodied form 
part of the permanent furniture of the soul they reside 
in. They go to make up the abiding elements of its 
future character and experience in an unseen world 
beyond this. Thoughts that are published in life 
and endeavor are lodged in the hearts of those who re- 
ceive and welcome them. Emerson is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘*No man has a prosperity so high or firm but 
two or three words can dishearten it. There is no 
calamity which right words will not begin to redress.” 
A lonely man will be comforted, a sad man may be 
cheered, an ignorant man may be taught, a cowed man 
may be lifted, a penitent man may be led to seek par- 
don and find peace—all with a word, just one word 
with a thought in it spoken charitably. 

It is not worth while to homilize in such matters. 
Can not every man see for himself that evil thoughts 
are to be eschewed? Defile no other soul’s purity 
with an oath or a jest which may sting the conscience 
or stain it. Choose thoughts elevated and good, for 
one must reside with them in life beyond this. Carry 
the best purposes into instant execution under per- 
sonal supervision. Do not put so important a matter 
as the cheering of a mourner or the salvation of a 
soul into the risks of a volume of ‘remains ;” it is 
like leaving much money and a grand purpose to the 
hazards cf a last will and testament; the much 
money may quite likely be welcomed, but the invalu- 
able purpose may not be understood. 

Then when the time comes for departure there 
will be no surprise or regret, no confusion or hur- 
ry. One can just take his ease and leisure in dying. 
That is the most awful and majestic thing a human 
being is ever called todo. Too many people depart 
undignifiedly, they are so driven at the last. 

Schubert passed away at the early age of thirty-two; 
but he had worked hard. And when the tidings came, 
Schumann was heard to say, ‘‘ He has done enough !”’ 








CLASSICS AND NON-CLASSICS ABROAD. 
By A. Totman Smits. 


“"N Germany the controversy between the classical 
and the non-classical curriculum has become a 
question of public policy. Ata recent parliamentary 
soiree, reference having been made to the action of the 
faculty of philosophy of the University of Berlin with 
regard to the admission of graduates of gymnasien 
and real-schulen to the university, Prince Bismarck 
responded in emphatic iadorsement of the classical 
course. 

The Prussian government has refused to allow 
graduates of the real-schulen (non-classical secondary 
schools) to enter the universities as regular students 
of theology, jurisprudence and medicine, but consents 
to their admission in the faculties of philosophy, mod- 
ern languages and natural sciences. In other words, 
careers in State and Church are to be reserved for the 
university students who come up from the gymnasien. 
For classical studies, we observe, there is the powerful 
support of the government, the conservative States- 
men, and orthodox Christians; 7. ¢., the party of 
authority; for the non-classical stand nearly all the 
liberal Statesmen, luke-warm clergymen as the Ger- 
mans call them, free-thinkers and materialists; ele- 
ments which in spite of the bad odor attaching te 


some of them make up the struggling party of prog- 
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ress. In such odds a case is not likely to be decided 
upon its merits. 

In France the influence of the government tends 
toward the opposite side of the controversy. Formerly 
much time was devoted to Latin composition, and 
especially to Latin verses. A recent ordinance of the 
minister of public instruction declares that ‘‘the 
practice of composing Latin verses shall henceforth be 
discontinued ; more stress shall be laid on the study of 
French versification. The most talented pupils may 
however be allowed to write Latin verses.” Those 
familiar with the standards of culture in France will 
not anticipate any radical changes as the result of this 
decision. 

In England the parties to the discussion are very 
well balanced. While all aristocratic tradition and 
culture favor the classical course, art and industry, 
which are not inferior powers, are calling for the im- 
mediate application of science and technical skill; if, 
on the one hand, the educating power of the classics 
is set forth with the force and eloquence of Mill,' on 
the other, Spencer’ applies his masterly logic to prove 
that for all the necessary, desirable, and possible good 
of life science is ‘‘the knowledge of most worth.” 
As neither advocate represents a university, neither 
can be suspected of any bias arising from loyalty, 
favor or fear. The double argument leaves us with 
conviction that there is a strong case for both sides. 
Until a recent date the classical course monopolized 
all privileges in the kingdom, but with the character- 
istic disposition of the English mind to put conclu- 
sions into practice, provisions for science training are 
now being rapidly multiplied. 

Of many memorials addressed to the Committee of 
Council on Education, for the purpose of influencing 
their choice of a scheme of instruction for 1882, none 
had more imposing signature than that urging the sys- 
tematic teaching of science in elementary schools. 
The course suggested would place the standard far be- 


low what is required in French schools of correspond-. 


ing grade, or in our own public schools, but the fact 
is an index of the drift of intelligent opinion in En- 
gland. Turning to schools of higher rank than the 
“‘ Board schools,” we find that the question of science 
training has passed the phase of mere agitation. Of 
the nine great public schools, three — namely, Har- 
row, Merchant Tailors’ and St. Paul’s—have a well- 
organized modern course, with a special entrance ex- 
amination leading tv non-classical university courses. 
Unlike her rival, Harrow, Eton has not yet estab- 
lished a distinct ‘‘modern side,” yet the study of 
science is pursued within her walls to an extent hardly 
surpassed by any other school. Besides the compul- 
sory science, which is part of the regular course, 
many pupils devote three or four hours each week to 
some form of scientific work. In addition to the 
chemical and biological laboratories Eton has a excel- 
lent school of practical mechanics. 

The directory of superior institutions presents an 
imposing list of those exclusively devoted to science. 
In London, next in influence to the Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington is the ‘Guild for 
promoting Technical Education.” This supports one 
central and two subordinate institutions, maintains 
science classes andl grants aid to five schools or col- 
leges. 

The inauguration of the new College of Liverpool, on 
the 14th ultimo, brings that city into educational line 
with Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, Newcastle, 
Sheffield and Leeds. The enterprise may be dated 
back to 1860, when Sir William Brown presented to the 
town the pile of buildings forming the Free Library 
and Museum. This at once received from the late 
Lord Derby his fine natural history collection, and the 
Museum of Archeology and Art formed with great 
care and cost by Mr. Meyer, of Bebington. 

In 1861 Sir Wiltiam Brown publicly asserted that the 
Free Library and Museum would not be complete un- 
til there was attached to it a school of science. The 
idea was taken up by the Mayor and other prominent 
men, and in October of the same year the school was 
opened. It has at present the largest attendance of any 
science school in the kingdom, numbering above eight 
hundred students. Three years ago the demand for a 
university college to meet the full requirements of sci- 
ence education was sufficient to justify some action to- 
ward that end, and in the comparatively short time 
since elapsed no less than seven professors’ chairs have 
been endowed with ten thousand pounds each. 

The account of the inaugural ceremony recalls to 
mind the formal opening of the ‘‘ Josiah Masun Science 
College” at Birmingham, two years ago, and the ad- 
dress of Professor Huxley, which was the feature of 
that oecasion. In spite of the lances which sprightly 
critics and ‘‘ Levites of culture ” subsequently drew up- 
on him—in spite of the broadside from Professor Wil- 
kins, of Owens College—many thoughtful minds are 
convinced that Huxley took positidns which his oppo- 


1 Vid. Inaugural before St. Andrews University, 1967. 
* Vid. Spencer's “ Education.” Chap. I. 
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nents have never since been able to turn, and that in the 
massing of his statements and the handling of his argu- 
ment he gave proof that the study of physical science 
may fit one to deal with “the higher problems of life.” 

The inaugurals at Liverpool pursued a different vein 
from those at Birmingham. It seemed no longer nec- 
essary to argue the claims of science, and the speakers 
indulged themselves in the more gratifying task of 
picturing past achievements and future promise. In 
the opening address Lord Derby said: ‘‘ We live in 
changing times, but democracy appreciates education, 
and especially appreciates science, and I think the 
scientific foundation is pretty safe not to be disen- 
dowed whatever happens. Let me add only this. 
Over and above its special educational work our col- 
lege will do two things. It will be the center of local 
patriotism, the means by which local public spirit may 
freely display itself, and it will give fresh evidence, 
if evidence is needed, that ecommerce and culture, so 
far from being antagonistic, are natural allies. 
They were so in Athens, they were so in Alexandria, 
they were so in the Italian Republics of the middle 
ages, and I do not think that a probably busier exist- 
ence and a certainly smokier atmosphere constitute 
any reason why they should not be so here likewise.” 
It was regarded as somewhat significant that culture 
should be the word chosen to symbolize the new in- 
stitution. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this sudden 
expansion in provision for science training and the 
ecliit attending these public ceremonies, that there is 
any disposition to relax the standards so long main- 
tained in Kagland, and {supported so imperiously by 
Cambridge and Oxford. On the contrary, every 
attempt of this nature is opposed even by colleges 
which have large development on the ‘‘ modern side.” 
Thus, the authorities of the Victoria University at 
Manchester having decided not to insist upon classic- 
al knowledge except for the ordinary degrees in arts, 
Owens college made public protest against the inno- 
vation; alleging that one of the reasons for establish- 
ing the Victoria University was ‘tthe importance of 
bringing public opinion and the habits and minds of 
Manchester men into closer sympathy with the tradi- 
tions of the old universities.” 








OLD JACQUES. 
A TRUE STORY OF 1880. 
By Marcaret Berraa Wren. 


| ae old Jacques, with his bleated wrinkled face, 
his tottering gait, his thin, gray hair! He was 
always dirty; his blue blouse hung in rags; in sum- 
mer he was always barefooted, in winter his broken 
wooden sabots held as much water as his feet left room 
for. 

Old Jacques had not always been like this. Once he 
had been as healthy, as happy, as handsome a young 
peasant as ever stood at a stall in the quaint old mar- 
ket place within the quiet shadow of St. Catharine’s 
tower. He had some land of his own, was industrious, 
and such a ‘‘drave garcon” that scarcely a father and 
mother in the commune did not smile at seeing him 
cast glances at their marriageable daughters across 
the church, from his seat under theimage of St. Joseph, 
on Sundays. 

Unfortunately Jacques made a bad marriage, and all 
the fathers and mothers, as well as the marriageable 
maidens, said his ill luck ‘‘ served him right.” For he 
had married a dashing girl from another commune; a 
girl who wore ribbons in her white cap, a huge gold 
chain around her neck, and declared she would never 
wear sabots; no, not she! She led him a cat-and-dog 
sort of life, and it was to eseape from a quarrelsome 
home that Jacques took to drinking eaw de vie at the 
café. 

Eau-de-vie is called ‘‘ water of life.” In reality it is 
water of death, as many a poor man has found. So 
Jacques found it water of death to his fortune, his 
strength, his manhood; water of death to the bright, 
sunny temper that had always made him so beloved by 
all who knew him. 

It was this water of death that made him the filthy 
sodden wretch who tottered down upon the beach one 
summer's day, where were a party of boys. 

** Voila le vieux Jacques! There’s old Jacques! Now 
for some fun!” called out Emanuel Dufay. Me was a 
dark boy, in the school uniform of blue with gold 
stripes; school-boys in France usually wearing uni- 
forms. 

‘*What shall we do to make the old drunkard howl 
loudest ?” cried Paul Masart, Jean Goupil and Tom 
Brown, all in the same uniform. Tom Brown was an 
English boy sent across the channel to school for the 
purpose of learning French. He seemed to prefer 
bending his energies to learning mischief. 

‘* Let’s roll him in a barrel!” 

‘* Let’s souse him in the water !” 





‘* Let’s fasten him to the tail of the charrette of mon 


| pare, and make him play his tipsy old legs to keep 
| from being dragged by the donkey!” 

It was Emanuel Dufay who made this last sugges- 
tion. It was received with acclamation. The Dufay 
donkey was known to have considerable speed in his 
short legs. There was a tender spot just at the end of 
the big black cross on his back—that cross which 
peasants say has been visible on every donkey’s back 
since the Saviour rode upon one into Jerusalem—and 
it only needed asharp prod of the iron-spiked goad 
right into that spot to make John-donkey as lively as 
donkey could be. 

Monsieur Dufay was taking a social glass of eau-de- 
oe with friends at the Cafe du Cheval Blanc (Café of 
the White Horse.) The charrette and donkey were 
tied just outside the town, up the hill, net forty rods 
from the boys. Just before John-donkey’s nose 
stretched a broad Norman highway, smooth, straight, 
white, like a satin ribbon. 

‘“*T say, Jacques, my father wants you to come to 
the charrette and taste a glass of his new cider,” said 
Emanuel. 

Poor Jacques did not stop to reflect that now-a 
-days nobody drank eau-de-vie with -him, or even 
offered him cider from overtlowing presses. He was 
too stupid to reflect, and the one word Loire (drink) 
was the electric spark that lighted his intelligence only 
enough to carry him up the hill. But what was the 
panting wretch’s terror upon reaching the charrette to 
find nobody there but four blue-uniformed young 
savages, armed with a wicked-looking rope. 

**Don’t hurt a poor old man, my gentle little sirs,” 
he whimpered, ‘‘I never done nobody any harm but 
myself; don’t strike me with that rope.” 

With shricks of laughter a noose of the rope was 
thrown over the old head with its pitiful fringe of 
white hair. The nose slipped over his shoulders 
down to his waist, where it was suddenly tightened, 
pinioning the ragged arms close to the tattered sides. 

** Marchons / Get up!” yelled the boys in a frenzy of 
delight. The iron goad was prodded into the foot of 
the cross. John-donkey shook himseff angrily, then 
started into a brisk trot. 

‘* Pitiez le pauvre malheureux! (pity the poor old 
man !) sobbed the miserable creature fastened to the tail 
of the cart. His thin white hair was blown wildly back, 
his bleared eyes were wide open with fright, his miser- 
able legs wobbled as if every moment he must fall 
into the dust and be dragged, mangled to death before 
his tormentors could stop their donkey. 

‘*T-T-]-c-a-n-n-ot runany more! Pour [amour de Dieu 
let me go, my little messiewrs, I-shall-die!” he gasped, 
as if, indeed, his poor old heart must burst with such 
heavy breathing. 

The four boys were so much engrossed in watching 
the struggles of their victim that they did not observe 
a fifth uniform just before them in the white road. 
As the charrette rattled past, however, Emanuel Dufay 
said : 

‘“* Regard! Ivs the new scholar; the Yankee who is 
next me in class.” 

Hardly had he spoken the word before the 
“Yankee,” taking in the situation at a glance, had 
caught upon the end of the charrette. ‘Let go that 
rope!” he cried to the boys. 

‘* We'll see you in purgatory first!” they chorused. 

The next instant the rope was cut, and old Jacques 
rolling over and over in the dust. Still another instant 
and he was sitting by the grassy wayside with the 
American beside him, while the ether boys turned 
John-donkey’s head townward, and with cowardly 
jibes and jeers and threats disappeared in a cloud of 
golden dust. 

That same afternoon Arthur Townley, wandering 
alone upon the shore, was surprised to receive an in- 
vitation from the same four boys to row with them in 
their boat. 

‘‘They wish to show they have no spite against me. 
Now that’s what I cali decent,” he said to himself, as 
the laughing party rowed eway with him over the 
chryoprase sea inthe golden summer afternoon, away 
toward that beautiful region of infinite mystery where 
the sun bathes daily in unknown seas. 

Scarcely had the boat grown shadow-like to the per- 
son who was watching it from the shore than it sud- 
denly upset. The boys had intended to lurch her so 
that the unsuspecting Yankee would tumble head-over- 
heels into the water. But the four had lurched too 
vigorously, and now they were all struggling in the 
water, while ‘‘a Belle Htoile” went drifting away toward 
sunset seas alone. They cculd all swim, but their 
heavy uniforms impeded their motions, and soaking 
water seemed made of lead. The boys screamed in 
terror for help. 

‘*Thou hadst better be at the tail-end of a charrette,” 
called somebody from the lonely shore. 

‘*Oh, Jacques, good Jacques, dear Jacques, we were 
only in fun! Help us, for the love of God! Help! 
help! help!” 

Old Jacques deliberately seated himself in a boat 
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close by the shore, and coolly watched the struggling 
boys. 

‘*How many funerals will we have to-morrow ?” he 
cackled with drunken glee. ‘‘ B-e-a-u-tiful funerals, 
with cider enough for everybody, and a glass of eau- 
de-vie for all the world. Four deauz enterrements; 
*Mauel, Jean, Paul and Anglais; four be-a-u-tiful 
enterrements, and old Jacques will drink many a glass 
for telling where the beautiful corpses were found ; 
four beautiful corpses that would have dragged old 
Jacques to death at the tail of a charrette; four 
beautiful corpses.” 

And this was what water of life had made of brave 
young Jacques, who was once trampled down and 
crushed nearly to death by a frantic horse in saving 
the life of a man who done him a greathurt. This was 
Jacques, old drunken Jacques ; in such an utter wreck 
could a glimmer of the divine spark, which lives in 
even fallen natures, still exist? 

Suddenly he stood as erect as his ruined frame 
could. He gazed with dim but startled eyes where 
the boys were struggling each moment more and more 
feebly for their lives. 

‘* Who is the other?” he screamed. 

‘‘The Yankee! Help! help! help! Good Jacques, 
dear Jacques, help!” cried Emanuel Dufay, slowly 
sinking, dragged under by his heavy clothes. 

Almost before one could picture it in imagination 
old Jacques was drawing Arthur from the water. 
Arthur came over the side of the boat spitting, splut- 
tering, but smiling, and dragging something after him 
by his left hand. When old Jacques saw that that 
something was Emanuel Dufay’s black head, he gave a 
grunt of discontent. 

They were all saved, of course. But as old Jacques 
looked ruefully at his exhausted, dripping boat-load, 
he cackled, half angrily, 

‘* Monsieur le Yankee, you have spoiled four b-e-a-u- 
tiful enterrements; four, four, four; but old Jacques 
would rather have died himself than that yours should 
be the fifth.” 

The sparkglimmered yet; but alas, how feebly! 


The Home. 


HOW LOU FURNISHED HER PRETTY 
ROOM. 


By Bianone L. Macpong.. 


YT OU CROYLE had esthetic tastes and artistic per- 

ceptions, though she was only a girl of seventeen 
who had not yet learned to indulge in ssthetic rhap- 
sodies about the beautiful. She delighted in rich 
colors, perfect forms, and in loveliness of every descrip- 
tion. Ugliness jarred upon her senses, the meager- 
ness of her own surroundings moved her to a vague 
discontent. The Croyles were easy-going people. It 
was so much easier to slide with the stream than to 
fight against the current that, from the kindly, indolent 
mother down to merry baby May, they adopted that 
course on all occasions, with pleasure, if not with 
profit, to themselves ; the only exceptions being Lou, 
who had just left school, and her next brother, Tom, 
who was her special friend and confidant. Lou ap- 
peared to have monopolized the force of character 
which should have been divided among the whole 
family, though as yet her energy had not found the ap- 
propriate channels in which it must flow in order to 
benefit herself and others. She was healthy, hearty, 
active, keenly intelligent, longing for every exertion 
upon which to expend her youthful strength. No regu- 
larly established home employment had as yet suc- 
ceeded the routine of school life, to whose restraints 
she had been so long accustomed. Her restless energy 
was an untamed force which rendered her troublesome 
and intractable, causing her mother to lament plain- 
tively that Lou was the most unmanagable of all her 
children ; a mild reproach which pierced Lou to the 
heart. Mrs. Croyle took but little pride in her home. 
Trials, troubles and ill-health had blunted her sensi- 
bilities. Long years of wear and tear, the patter of 
many little feet, the work of many little hands had 
rendered the interior of the home dingy and time- 
stained, while neither time nor money had been as 
conveniently at hand to repair these ravages. The 
parlors, however, were still presentable, the second 
flat tolerable, but when one mounted to the third 
story, in which the bedrooms of the girls were situated, 
ah! then it must be confessed that the aspect was one 
of grim, uncompromising ugliness. 

‘A bed, a chair, a candlestick—like the Shunamite’s 
little chamber,” Tom briefly described those upper 
chambers. 

The sun shone in brightly upon the scanty accommo- 
dations, the Croyle children played just as merrily, 
Alice, Lou’s pretty elder sister, complained but never 
attempted to improve her surroundings; it was only 











Lou who was moved to openly avowed distaste by the 
sight of the bare floors, the shabby furniture, the un- 
adorned walls. 

‘Instead of talking so much about it, why don’t you 
do something to better it?” was Tom’s sensible in- 
quiry one day, when Lou had described to him the 
beauty of a friend’s room which she had greatly ad- 
mired, winding up with a contemptuous tirade against 
her shabby little chamber. 

‘“ Why, what could I do?” responded his sister in an 
aggrieved tone; then, regarding him with wide-open 
gray eyes, in which a distinct resolve was rapidly form- 
ing, she added, ‘‘I don’t know but I shall try, how- 
ever.” 

After that, for some time, Lou was very busily occu- 
pied. She borrowed books, copied recipes, clipped 
paragraphs from newspapers, and consulted her 
friends, diligently collecting all the information which 
she could glean upon the subject which interested her. 
She visited the garret, and after carefully inspecting 
its contents acknowledged that she had found a store- 
house of treasures which had been long consigned to 
oblivion. To commence her work she possessed as 
capital her own strong, active young hands, her fertile 
brain, which was literally teeming with ideas, Tom’s 
constant counsel and occasional aid, and fifteen dollars 
of her own. 

‘“‘T shall have the most charming little den imagina- 
able,” declared Lou, with a bright look of resolve upon 
her fresh young face. 

** You will soon weary of the trouble. It will be all 
beginning, without any end—that is the way people al- 
ways do,” protested Alice, glancing lazily up from her 
novel. 

Lou commenced by staining the floor. The flooring 
was defaced by wide, ugly cracks which must first be 
filled. Finding that they absorbed an unlimited supply 
of putty, Lou cut long strips of newspapers, which she 
twisted tightly together and pushed evenly into the 
crevices with a blunt knife, and afterwards puttied 
them down. It was exceedingly monotonous and 
fatiguing work. Sometimes Lou’s courage and pa- 
tience almost failed, but Tom occasionally lent her a 
helping hand, and even the younger children could 
sometimes be induced to assist, though they soon 
wearied of the confinement. The staining mixture, 
a rich walnut brown in tint, she bought at a paint- 
shop ready prepared. It was rubbed carefully in, go- 
ing always with the grain of the wood. At first the 
floor looked dull and ugly, and the children loudly 
commiserated poor Lou because, after all her labor, she 
had failed in her undertaking; but a few energetic 
applications of yellow bees’ wax, thinly shaved and al- 
lowed to dissolve in turpentine, in the proportion of 
one gallon of turpentine to one pound of wax, caused 
it to gain a polish like an old-fashioned table. Lou 
was weary and sore in every limb, but she was proud 
of the result of her exertions. 

From an old, a very old carpet she cut all the best 
portions, which, when ornamented with a prettily- 
shaded, rather heavy, home-made woolen fringe, fur- 
nished very respectable rugs. The walls were already 
tinted a delicate cream. Lou herself painted the doors 
and wood-work a warm reddish brown. The odor of 
the paint was not agreeable, and it gave her some 
trouble to learn to paint always with the grain of the 
wood, but, under Tom’s directions, she improved 
rapidly, and, when finished, the effect was extremely 
good. After quite an extensive search in a small shop 
in the suburbs, Lou found some old-fashioned wall- 
paper, which she purchased at a bargain. It was dark 
in color, rather indefinite as to pattern, and relieved by 
a good deal of gilding. As the room was not large 
the narrowness of the paper was no objection, and it 
made an excellent dado which reached a little more 
than a foot above the skirting-board; though in an- 
other room a deeper dado would be better. Pine strips, 
painted black, furnished a railing. Tom then placed a 
narrow strip of pine, painted like the railings, along 
the wall, a short distance from the ceiling, and above 
it Japanese fans were tacked to form a frieze. A rose- 
colored Japanese umbrella was fastened to the gas- 
fixture and threw a rosy reflection about the room 
when the gas was lighted. Tom, having purchased the 
fans and umbrella cheaply at a wholesale establish- 
ment, contributed them as a gift to his sister. 

The curtains cost Lou much thought. She had 
found in the garret a pair of lace curtains of very an- 
cient date, which might be justly described as ‘tattered 
and torn,” like the gentleman whose love affair with 
‘*the maiden all forlorn” has occupied the attention of 
many generations of children. Lou commenced to 
darn them. After working assiduously and producing 
no perceptible result, she was tempted to give up her 
task in hopeless despair, when, rather to her suprise, 
Alice,who had become infected with some faint reflec- 
tion of her sister’s enthusiasm, volunteered her assist- 
ance, and, as willing hands make light work, before 
long the old curtains, washed and starched, presented 
quite an attractive appearance. The blinds were of 











maroon silicia, edged with lace, of which Alice con- 
tributed quite a quantity of her own manufacture. 
For the outside curtains Lou had first thought of 
cheese-cloth, from economical considerations, but 
finally decided upon cream bunting as being at once 
handsomer and more durable. An old maroon velvet 
dress furnished narrow borders, wide bands for the 
ends, curtuin-holders and a border for the valence, all 
of which she embroidered in old gold. This work was 
rapidly accomplished, as the design was effective rather 
than delicate. Two hanging vases were suspended in 
the windows, two stately calla lilies bathed their glossy 
leaves in the glow of sunshine, two beautiful ivies 
standing one on each side of the casement were 
trained up the woodwork and met overhead in arches 
of living green. There was no cornice, but Tom placed 
a brass hook upon either side of the windows, which 
upheld the pine pole, stained a rich walnut brown, 
which supported the curtains. 

The list of Lou’s furniture was a very brief one. It 
comprised a plain iron bed, a washing stand and small 
bureau of light wood much scratched and defaced, 
one cane-seated chair, much the worse for wear. She 
improved the appearance of the bureau by carefully 
varnishing it. It was then covered with a scarf table- 
cover of cream Bunting, whose ends were ornamented 
with maroon velvet, pale blue and dark green satin 
riband, fastened with long fan stitches of old gold silk. 
After cutting the curtain borders only odds and ends of 
clippings remained of the velvet; but Lou found two 
triangular pieces which served her purpose, one of 
which she tacked carefully on to a corner of each end 
placing the riband slanting above them, lined the 
cover with white cotton, taking great care not to draw 
or pucker it, and the result was a very piquant table- 
cover. 

The washing-stand was at first a perplexity, for no 
amount of varnish could remedy its deficiencies. Finally 
Lou decided to cover it entirely with chintz, which 
she tacked carefully over the top, after first spreading 
several layers of old cotton beneath, and hung in 
draperies about the lower part. She chose chintz of 
cheap quality but a pretty, effeetive pattern, cream 
and maroon. It was then supplied with a white linen 
cover bordered with lace, and the toilet mats were all 
worked in cream and maroon. Above hung a splash 
mat,darned with linen floss in a handsome pattern, lined 
with maroon paper and edged with lace. Beside the 
washing-stand Lou placed a small hanging cupboard, 
which was exceedingly useful for holding many of her 
toilet accessories. It was made of a soap-box fastened 
securely against the wall and covered with maroon 
velveteen, upon which had been worked with button- 
hole stitch, in old gold silk, a handsome design in old 
gold appliqué. A deep woolen fringe with tassels 
hung around the botton of the box, and a thick twisted 
cord to match was sewn on all the edges. Inside it 
was nicely papered and furnished with a few hooks to 
hold a duster or small brush. One side of the box 
provided with hinges and fastening with a catch made 
the door. The upper part, covered with velveteen, 
furnished a shelf for books. 

“You will never be able to make anything of the 
bed. An iron bed is so desperately commonplace,” 
insisted Alice. 

Remembering how much she had already accom- 
plished, Lou refused to be discouraged. The bed was 
finally draped witha valence of chintz. The pillow shams 
were of darned net, lined with maroon cambric, and 
bordered in broad lace. The counterpane, which was 
a marvel of delicate workmanship, matched. 

Then arose the question of a toilet-table. By Tom's 
advice Lou selected a barrel and placed a few large 
stones inside in order to steady it. A piece of board, 
semi-circular in form, supplied the table. The barrel 
was draped with muslin over maroon, the table-cover 
was of net edged with lace; the large pin-cushion and 
mats corresponded. Two boxes of maroon satin, 
lined with cream, tastefully painted by Alice, intended 
one for gloves the other for trinkets, rested upon the 
table. Later, as a birthday gift, Mrs. Croyle presented 
her daughter with a dainty china toilet set in cream 
and maroon. The mirror was really a good one, 
though the frame was somewhat shabby; but when 
framed in maroon velveteen and surrounded with 
flowing muslin draperies it appeared under a very differ- 
ent aspect. The framing was rather a difficult task. Lou 
cut a broad stripe of velveteen several inches broader 
than the frame. This she nailed lightly with small 
furniture tacks, nailing the wrong side of the velvet to 
the extreme edge of the wooden frame, then turning it 
over she tacked it securely on the back of the mirror, 
extreme care being required in arranging the corners 
neatly, and in order not to break the mirror. 

Lou had been in the habit of hanging her clothes 
behind the door, of allowing her band-boxes to litter 
the room, while her shoes were scattered beneath the 
washing-stand in umpicturesque confusion. The band- 
boxes now retired into obscurity behind the curtains 
of the washing-stand, a large box covered in chintsz 
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held her garments, while a smaller one served as a 
receptacle for boots and shoes as well as a footstoul. 
The large box was lined with strong unbleached calico, 
carefully fastened down at each corner, turning the 
top edge over the box. Another length of the calico 
with a good margin for joining was covered with wad- 
ding, over which the chintz was tacked after it had 
been creased with a warm iron in cross lines. At the 
points of each line a small fancy button was fastened 
through firmly to the lining. It was then joined (the 
join was at one corner), and, placing the top edge of 
the outside covering wrong side uppermost on the 
lining, it was nailed around the box and turned over. 
The bottom edge was nailed underneath. The above 
lining of wadding had several thicknesses of old flannel 
before it was covered with chintz, a flounce hid the 
opening, and the lid was ornamented with brass fancy 
tacks. 

Tom mended the rickety chair, and also sawed an 
inch off its legs all around ; then nimble fingers, a few 
pounds of cotton wool, some chintz and a tastefully 
manufactured woolen fringe worked wonders. I am 
quite convinced that that useful article of furniture 
entertained the very gravest doubts regarding its own 
identity when it found itself converted into a luxuri- 
ous, softly-cushioned seat. Lou also manufactured a 
small chair which she regarded with extreme pride. 
It consisted of a wooden box about ten inches high 
and twelve wide, to which was strongly nailed a board 
twelve inches wide and two feet and a half long, 
pointed at the top. First a covering of old cotton was 
tacked on, then the back of the chair and the lid of 
the box were softly cushioned with wadding. which 
was covered firmly with old flanvel, and the outside 
covering of chintz was laid over, great care being 
taken that the wadding should lie perfectly smooth. 
The box itself was covered with chintz, nicely papered 
inside, a flounce of chintz around the edge of the lid 
concealed the opening. Furniture tacks were used for 
securing the covering, but bright brass fancy nails 
ornamented the edge of the lid and the edge of the 
back. 

Tom procured for his sister four pieces of thin 
board, two were eighteen inches long and eleven 
broad, two were round, measuring thirty-two inches in 
diameter. Lou covered them all with velveteen. On 
the two first she mounted, with ornamental brass tacks, 
water color panels, the others, after a strong wire had 
been inserted as a hook, served as plaques to two 
dainty bits of china which had been presented by a 
friend. There were two plain wooden brackets both 
covered with maroon velveteen embroidered in gold. 
One held a cast of the Venus of Milo in imitation 
bronze, upon the other rested a large pearly shell in 
which tradescanthia was growing, and all winter long 
the vivid zreen of the glossy foliage against the back 
ground of iridescent beauty formed a delightful ob- 
ject of contemplation. Tom also aided his sister in 
the construction of a set of book shelves which they 
stained, Lou then ornamented the edges with a pretty 
woolen fringe secured by ornamental brass nails. 

When all was completed, and the whole family, 
great and small, converted from skeptics to admirers 
had gone into raptures over the beauty of Lou’s room, 
the girl herself declared there was yet something 
wanted ; and no one could guess what the missing ar- 
ticle possibly could be, everything appeared so com- 
plete, until Lou volunteered the information that she 
required a portidre—yes, a portiére was absolutely nec- 
essary to her peace of mind. 

‘*“How can you get one ?” was demanded eagerly. A 
portiére must necessarily be handsome. Articles of 
that description are expensive. Lou’s purse was slen- 
der. ‘* What ever will you do?” echoed the chorus of 
Croyles. 

Lou nodded her pretty head with a movement of 
energetic decision. ‘‘We shall see. I have an idea,” 
she responded promptly; and as it was understood 
among the Croyles that Lou’s ideas were capable of 
effecting something they all waited with some impa- 
tience until the portiére should make its appearance. 

‘She will easily get it. Lou has a fairy godmother 
who provides for all her wishes,” declared Alice. 

‘*Lou’s fairy godmother consists of a clear head, 
a strong will, and plenty of patience and industry— 
about the best gifts a woman can have,” added an 
elderly cousin who had been listening to the young 
people’s discussion. 

Lou collected all the old silk scraps she could find, 
small pieces, sashes, ribbons, old cravats, worn dress 
waists, nothing came amiss. These she cut into strips 
about half an inch wide, sewed the pieces strongly to- 
gether, and rolled them into balls, each color apart. 
In this labor she received much assistance from the 
youngerchildren, who delighted in the employment and 
were much interested in the result. When she had 
collected a sufficient quantity she sent it to a weaver 
of rag-carpets. It required about one and a half 
pounds of silk to make a yard of material three 
quarters of a yard wide. There had been a good deal 





of black as well as a considerable quantity of brilliant 
hues among the scraps. A rich oriental looking fabric 
was returned to her which satisfied her highest ex- 
pectations. The weaving cost twenty-five cents a yard. 
The price of a really beautiful purtiére reached the 
magnificentsum of seventy-five cents. Considerations 
of strict economy forbade the brass rod for which Lou’s 
heart longed; but Tom suspended the portiére upon a 
stained wooden pole, as he had done the curtains, and 
the general effect was all that could be desired. Then, 
looking around upon her small domain, Lou sang a 
pean of triumph. She tasted the sweetness of accom- 
plished achievement. She was satisfied with the result. 
The room was not only dainty but luxurious, and pos- 
sessed besides a touch of individuality which the most 
expensive work of an upholsterer could never have 
supplied. Lou had not only gratified her esthetic 
tastes, she had learned that beauty was not necessarily 
connected with expense ; the value of industry, inge- 
nuity, economy; the power of head and hand: she had 
mastered the true principles of success. 

The Croyles all take the greatest pride in Lou’s 
bower, and have quite forgotten that they ever jeered 
at her girlish attempts. The children bring their 
friends up to see it, assuring them proudly that Lou 
made it all—every bit—herself, and one or two of them 
have even been stimulated to make some attempts at 
brightening up on their own account. Alice was 
moved out of her customary apathy to suggest that 
something might be done to beautify the parlors; and 
as her mother regarded the suggestion with favor, Lou 
cherishes hopes that she may be allowed to exercise 
her newly developed power in other directions. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive queationa, sug- 
gestions and experiences for thia column.) 

A CouNnTRY VILLAGE, Jan. 31, 1882. 
Dear Madam: 

I want advice, and know of no one better able to give it than yon. 
I am about thirty years old and have a family of little children and 
a pleasant, comfortable home, and my husband’s circumstances are 
such that all reasonable desires of a “village housewife” may be 
gratified. 

When a young gir! I went little into soclety, had no one in my 
home circle to help me and go with me, was always bashful and 
timid and in the background—at least, always felt so. Now that I 
am married I find those feelings clinging to me; have few friends 
on that account, 

Even when meeting those I like very much, and wish to have like 
me, I feel so oppressed—don’t know what to say, to taik about. 
When I am talked to, half the time I do not know what to say in 
reply nntil the conversation has passed to some other topic, or, at 
least the chance for saying it has passed by; then I think of what I 
might have said in reply and how I could have carried the conversa- 
tionon. WhenlIam addressed my “ wits” all leave me. I really 
dread crossing a room where there are a dozen people, if they are 
seated and I will be conspicuous by so doing. And when a person 
calls upon me—especially if it is a gentleman—I find it so hard to 
talk, and yet I want to so much. 

I often think I have not as much intelligence as my acquaintances 
—do not ** know as much” naturally. And then I think if I should 
read perhaps it would help to cultivate my mind, perhaps it would 
grow. Butthen comes the question, What shall I read or study? 
I do not know. I have time so I conid spend two hours, perhaps 
more, daily in something of the kind. 

Dear Madam,can you, will you help me? Ihave tried to make my 
position plain to you, and if anyone can help me to acure I think it 
is the editress of the Home in The Christian Union. Will you not 
give me a few words in your department, and perhaps help some 
other woman also? I pray God bless you! L. N. 

In the first place, think less of yourself. When you go in- 
to company go with the purpose of looking out for the hap- 
piness and comfort of,others and forget yourself. Before 
you leave home, in your own room, make sure your dress is 
in order, and then dismiss all thoughts of it from your mind. 
In the same way drop all thoughts of yourself. If you can- 
not be a good talker, be a good listener; listen with an appre- 
ciative interest in the person who is talking even if you are 
not interested in the subject of conversation. 

In your reading of newspapers and magazines have in 
mind your friends and remember the little items or the 
larger articles they would be interested in, and speak of it to 
them. Forget yourself in doing it ; remember only that there 
is something your friend or your companion would like to 
know. 

By all means put your two hours a day to some good 
systematic study. You can write to Phillips & Hunt, 
Methodist Book Publishers, New York, and get from them 
a circular giving the course of ‘‘Home study” marked out 
for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. You will 
be suprised not so much perhaps at what you will learn as 
at your enjoyment of study, and the apparently never end- 
ing series of beckoning doors which come into view at every 
door into the realms of study you push open for yourself. 
Propose to some friend or neighbor to join you in a plan for 
reading; make an effort to secure a book club or a magazine 
cluo. If you are musical, invite a few friends to your house 
to read and talk about some composer and have his music 
played or sung. If not musical take an author, and follow 
out some such plan as the one described recently in this de- 
partment. Consult your husband’s tastes and interest him. 
Content yourself with a small beginning if you cannot make 
a large one. You will find that when you are fairly launched 
on a new plan of giving something of value to those you 
meet you will feel less concern about yourself. Now you 
over-estimate your importance in imagining all eyes are 
watching you; then you will be of more importance than 
you; think. ‘ 
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Some one made inquiry about insects that eat wall papers. 
A still more serious question is about some of the papers 
themselves. 


In case of illness or depression in adults or children, such 
as cannot readily be accounted for, look to it. The worst 
form perhaps is the arsenic green (Paris green), but the 


same poison is used in certaiu other colers. Beware of them. 
And if there is any question. have a piece examined chemic- 
ally and make sure. 

The evil is very great and sometimes the result is fatal. 


CAUTION 
I wish te ask you if the fluid oysters come canned in is good to 
eat with the oysters. Some tel! me ic’s no more wholesome than beef 
brive, others that it’s the same the oysters live in. We ask you to 
settle the question for us. Respectfully yours, C. E. M. 


If properly prepared, the fluid is merely the liquid which 
comes naturally with the oyster, and a little water. It does 
net contain much nutriment, but is good to use in cooking 
the oysters where any liquid is required. 


Onur Young Folks. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE BOYS. 


By Frank H. Converse. 








HE evening’s mail has brought me the following 

epistle from my nephew, Johnny Briggs, who but 
lately confided to me his avowed intention of going to 
sea, and to whom I gave my written views on the sub- 
ject: 

‘*my Dear unkle, since receeving yore kind Advices 
of 20 instant i Have decydid Not to go to see pertice- 
larly as the fokes say dont let Me here you Talk about 
Being asaylor. i think A wild Lyfe Ashore on the 
planes or Go west and Grow up With the country as 
mr greely sed would sute Me better Don’t you. i Have 
bot A revolver for A dolar. the Man said it would kill 
any One at twenty paces. Which would Be bad for A 
injun. please tell Me what you Think and beleeve me 
or not. Yore nefew, J. briggs.” 

Fancying that there may be more than one Johnny 
Briggs among the families represented on the subscrip- 
tion list of The Christian Union, I have made my an- 
swer to Johnny’s letter an ‘‘open one.” It reads as 
follows : 

My Dear Nephew: 

‘** Yours received—contents noted,” as business peo- 
ple say. Iam glad to know your decision in regard to 
sailor life. But aren’t you going a little too far in the 
other direction? Inland I mean. I am afraid that— 
thanks to your late course of reading—you have formed 
a mistaken idea as to the charms of a wild life on the 
plains. You have read about Texas Jack, and Buffalo 
William, and Dashaway Dick, and think that the pict- 
ures of the wonderfully ‘‘ wild” life of these fascinat- 
ing personages can be relied on. They can indeed, 
my dear fellow, but only by the writer. Those who 
furnish these stories lie and re-lie upon such subjects 
with considerable ingenuity. In this class of fiction, as 
you are probable aware, a hero (?) is a boy who defies 
his parents, thrashes the school-teacher, runs away 
from home, and reaches Leadville or Colorado, or some 
of those mining localities varnished over by Mr. Bret 
Harte, follows there a variety of experience with In- 
dians, road agents, revolvers, grizzly bears and gam- 
bling, in all of which the hero eventually comes out 
uppermost, and eventually marries the mysterious 
maiden who appears in every chapter and who proves 
to be an heiress with untold wealth. 

I presume, my dear Johnny, that in reading of one 
or more such heroes you have often mentally put 
yourself in his place. You have pictured yourself 
arrayed in a beaded buckskin suit astride a noble steed 
(invariably coal-black or snowy-white) holding half a 
dozen gorgeously-painted Indians at bay with the 
dollar revolver of which you write. Perhaps it is for- 
tunate for you that this is only a picture. I should be 
inclined to fear for yourself rather than for the noble 
red man if it were a reality and the pistol should acci- 
dentally go off. These deadly weapons are warranted 
to kill at considerably less than twenty paces, and so 
unexpectedly that there is sometimes no chance for 
the excuse ‘didn’t know it was loaded.” 

There may be, and doubtless is, something very ex- 
citing in hunting Indians and grizzly bears. For you 
know, or perhaps have begun to believe, that the In- 
dian, like the brute beast, is made to be hunted from 
place to place, and shot down at every convenient op- 
portunity. But it is a little awkward when the Indian 
or the bear turns hunter, and you yourself become 
the thing hunted. 

Now, after reading your letter and thinking it all 
over, my dear nephew, it occurs to me that if I were 
Johnny Briggs I would take the advice of an old fogy 
and try a few years of tame life before I ventured on 
the wild. Stay at home, and grow up with the coun- 
try. By the time you have arrived at the full stature 
ofaman you will think very differently. And then, 
too, you will have a chance to learn to use better gram- 
mar and spell better than you: do now, which will 
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enable you to write capital letters and put them in their 
proper places too. 

The boy heroes do not all run away in seareh of 
their fortunes. The boys may do this thing, but the 
heroes stay at home. There is a hundred times more 
heroism jn struggling with temptation than in strug- 
gling with a bear or a panther. It is a thousand times 
more heroic to fight one’s faults than to fight with an 
Indian. And then again the true hero is sure of vic- 
tory if he fights long enough, while the other kind— 
well, they often get the worst of it, even when they’ve 
done their level best. 

But, dear me, how to make you see all this—that’s 
what bothers me. I know that it is all true, because 
Once, a century or two ago, like yourself I thought 
that staying at home, obeying mother and father, get- 
ting an education and fitting to be a useful member of 
society was rather dull and commonplace. And I was 
idiot enough to leave it ail, that I might go roaming 
over the world in search of adventure. 

Heaven forbid that you, my dear Johnny, should 
have to learn the truth of my advice as I learned it— 
by hard, bitter experience. It occurs to me that if I 
were beginning life as you are, my dear Johnny, and 
some one who had been over the ground should tell me 
which was the right and which the wrong road, I’d be- 
lieve ’em, 

This seems to be all that I have to offer on the sub- 
ject without seeming to be preaching to you, and that 
I never do; sol will draw my letter to a close with my 
kindest regard for your welfare. UNcLE Frank. 


P. S.—Speaking of Buffalo William, I guess that he 
perhaps has found that wild life grows tame in time. I 
saw him, a few days since, walking down Chestnut 
Street. He had left his trusty rifle and fringed hunting- 
shirt on the plains, Isuppose. For he wore a white 
hat, a rather seedy suit of broadcloth, and carried a 
cane. Two noble red men in blankets and war paint 
followed closely on his trai]. One of them was smok- 
ing a bad cigar and the other chewing a toothpick. I 
fancied at first that they might be planning to take his 
scalp, r Buffalo William wears his hair very long, so 
that it hangs rather stringily down over his shoulders 
in a way that is very attractive—to red men. But they 
overtook him in a friendly sort of way, and presently 
all three went into a place where soda was sold, and 
winked pleasantly at the man behind the counter. 
Hence Iconcluded that even wild life might become 
rather tame in time, and its followers sigh for the man- 
ners and customs of polite society. UNCLE. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


By Samvuet A. Cuapin, Jr. 


“F the young people were interested in the account 
of Martin Luther and the Reformation, perhaps 
now they would like to read of a great man who came 
after Luther, and helped to establish the Protestant 
religion on a strong basis. The long struggle it had 
maintained with the Catholic church had weakened it, 
and the prospect was threatening that the new Re. 
formed faith would soon be supplanted by the old 
abuses and beliefs which Luther had fought against 
and conquered. He had now been dead for nearly fifty 
years, and, if spirits can see and feel, we imagine how 
he must have longed to come to life again when he saw 
the Catholics gaining ground over the reformers. But 
his awakened soul, we still imagine, was soothed into 
quiet when, in 1594, at Stockholm, in Sweden, it was 
reported about the royal palace that a little prince had 
been born; for with the power of foresight granted to 
spirits Luther could look forward into the future and 
see how, under;,the$guidance of this little prince, man- 
grown, his work would be saved from destruction, and 
the Protestant religion should be firmly established. 
We fancy Luther, then, resting quietly in his grave 
while this little prince of the Northland was being care- 
fully educated in Luther’s religion at the Protestant 
court of a Protestant country. He was called Gustavus 
after his grandfather, Gustavus Vasa, the old king of 
Sweden. The little Gustavus was a very bright boy, 
for at the age of twelve he could speak Latin, French, 
German, Italian and Dutch, and knew something of 
Polish and Russian. More than this, he was familiar 
with the classics and ancient history, and was a profi- 
cient in music. Does it not make your eyes open 
pretty wide to hear of a boy of twelve who knew so 
much, and is he not a good example for boys and girls 
of all ages to follow? Ido not mean to learn seven 
languages, but to be dilligent in studying one—French 
or German, or whichever it may be—until you can con- 
verse in that. What this bright boy with the beauti- 
ful face most fancied, however, was to be a soldier. 
He was fond of all manly games, and specially those 
that breught in any military movements, and if the 
Stockhalm palace hada back yard itis not at all un- 
likely that Gustavus, with a paper cap and plume and 





a wooden sword, made it the scene of many glorious 
battles. I wonder if he used to stop to see which was 
his right or left hand before he commanded ‘“ Right 
wheel” or ‘‘ Left wheel”? I know a valiant little 
soldier who does. This is only a guess about him, 
however, but we are told that on occasions when great 
generals and soldiers were visiting at the Court of 
Sweden the little Gustavus had eyes and ears for no 
one else. He never wearied of questioning them, and, 
seated on the knees of the old soldiers perhaps, he 
would listen entranced while the gruff old gentlemen 
told him stories of battles and sieges and victories, 
and defeats too, perhaps, although that is less proba- 
ble. 

This happy life of boyhood had to have an end, how- 
ever, and when he reached his seventeenth year the 
little prince Gustavus became the great king of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus. This may sound very 
fine, and magnificent, and as if it meant ever so much 
happiness, but I think Gustavus the king, with his 
crown and scepter and dignities, would have been 
glad very often to step down off the throne, and be- 
come again the unrestrained and merry-hearted boy- 
prince. For, when he became ruler, his country was 
at war with Denmark, Poland and Rusia, and it must 
have been a perplexing question to a boy of seventeen 
to know what to do in such a dilemma, and doubtless 
it cost him many an anxious thought and wakeful 
night. But the king, for we will have to call him 
that now, had been educated well and acted wisely. 
You are thinking that he indulged his taste for battle, 
and perhaps fought and conquered the three countries 
like a fairy prince with a magic sword. Not at all. 
He thought too much of his country and people for 
that, and so made peace with Denmark and Russia. 
But Poland was a thorn in his flesh. In the first place 
it was ruled by his cousin Sigismund, who did every- 
thing in his power to annoy and injure the young 
king. Secondly, and chiefly, both Poland and Sigis- 
mund were Roman Catholic, while Sweden and Gus 
tavus were staunch Protestants. This of itself was a 
sufficient reason to rouse Gustavus into action, for 
the Catholics were treating the weaker Protestants 
with great injustice, and the helpless reformers, now 
that their great Luther was dead, knew not where to 
look for a deliverer. Thus, aroused by these motives, 
and also by the insolence of the German emperor, 
who would not acknowledge Gustavus as king and 
haughtily refused to receive his ambassadors, he made 
war against his cousin Sigismund of Poland. His 
success was great. Poland was soon under his control, 
and the unhappy Protestants of Germany, with hope 
awakened by the conquest of this young king of their 
own faith, turned to him beseechingly. He was their 
“Lion of the midnight,” their ‘‘ Lion of the North,” 
and by his strength were they to be delivered from 
their enemies. Thus it was that this young “ king- 
ling,” as the emperor scornfully called him, became 
the champion of the reformed faith, and assumed the 
title of Protector of the Protestant religion. 

One day, in Stockholm, the Senate and the nobles 
and the great men of the kingdom were as8embled in 
state. All the people of the city and country had come 
together, the bells rang out from the high towers, and 


banners and flags and flowers proclaimed an event of | 


unusual importance. It was the ‘‘ farewell” day, when 
their king was to leave them and sail away to the 
southern country. Gustavus appeared before the 


Senate, spoke to them with much feeling and affection, | 


named one of them as ruler in his absence, and then 
presented to them his little daughter Christina, only 
four years old, whom he called his heiress, and who 
should be queen if he never came back from the war. 
Poor little girl! Only two years later she did become 
queen, with a crown and scepter, but the brave and 
noble father was gone, shot down and left to die on a 
lonely battle-field. 

After the ‘‘ farewell” Gustavus went on board his 
ship, and, followed by his fleet, sailed southward, land- 
ing on Midsummer Day, 16380, on the northern coast of 
Germany. Like Columbus in America, Gustavus was 
the first to land, and, kneeling on the shore, prayed to 
God, thanking him for their safe voyage, and then, ris- 
ing, he was the first to grasp a spade and throw up 
mounds and protections against the enemy. Then for 
two years there followed battle after battle, conquest 
after conquest, with sometimes defeat and discourage- 
ment. ‘‘The kingling” made steady progress south- 


ward over the country, and upward in the esteem of 


his army and the people; for, although he was young 
in years, yet he had a wise head, undaunted courage, 
and, more than all, put his faith in God, and taught his 
soldiers to do the same. His enemies called him ‘‘the 
evangelical Maccabeus” (do you remember Judas 
Maccabeus, ‘“‘the Hammerer” of Israel?) but in spite 
of all the names and ridicule Gustavus somehow man- 
aged to whip the two most celebrated generals of Ger- 
many, and made them fly before him, old and skilled 
fighters as they were. This was what won the people 
to his side, and we read that "‘ they kneeled before their 





| dead on this southern buattle-field. 
| north, an invisible crown had, at the moment of the 





| could be done formerly. 





champion as he passed, vied with each other for an op- 
portunity to kiss or merely to touch the hem of his 
garment, or the horse on which he rode. ‘‘ Rise up! 
rise up, or God will punish me for being the cause of 
this idolatry,” he repeatedly exclaimed, and only 
three days before his death he said to his chaplain, 
‘They make a god of me; God will punish me for 
this.” 

At last there came one dim and foggy morning when 
on the plain of Lutzen Gustavus and his army faced the 
enemy. The king had been wounded, and from the pain 
caused by its weight declined to wear his armor on 
this morning, saying, ‘‘God is my armor.” Then ne 
led the army in divine service; they sang Luther's 
great hymn, Hine feste Burg, and he offered prayer, 
‘‘Now, Lord Jesus, give us aid; we are going to fight 
for the honor of thy holy name.” Then he turned and 
lel them to the attack. This was in the morning, at 
eleven o’clock. At nightfall, after a day of fearful 
strife, when the vanquished enemy had fled in terror, 
two bodies were found ‘‘stripped to the skin, trodden 
under the hoofs of horses, and trampled in the mire.” 
One was that of the heroic Gustavus, the other that of 
a faithful comrade who would not desert his master in 
the time of peril. He still had breath to tell how their 
king had died, and related that Gustavus, weak and 
faint from pain ard loss of blood, had fallen from his 
horse and in the mad confusion and rush of the battle 
had been abandoned by all save himself. Immediate- 
ly a party of the enemy rode up and asked the name 
of the dying mun, and when Gustavus feebly but 
firmly replied, ‘‘I am the King of Sweden,” these 
cruel men shot him through the head and thrust their 
swords through his body. 

Thus the great and good king, the Christian monarch, 
the ‘‘ Lion of the North,” in the moment of victory lay 
Far away in the 


father’s death, settled on the head of the little daugh- 
ter whom he had left two years before, and now the 
little girl of six years was Queen Christina. Do you 
not suppose that when she was told that she was 
queen she thought not of the crown, the glories of 
the throne and the kingdom, but of the kind, beautiful, 
good man who was to her father and not king ; just as 
we now, after two hundred and fifty years think, of 
him not so much as the great conqueror of many bat- 
tles, but as the wise ruler, the .oving parent, the noble 
man, and the Christian hero? 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
NOVELTIES IN TELEGRAPHING. 


LMOST all young people know somewhat about 

'+}« graphs, and many are learning telegraphing 

as a business. There are a great many telegraph 

stations tu the land, and the companies are constantly 

opening new ones. Each station must have an 

“operator,” to send or receive the messages; hence 

the telegraph creates a great many ‘‘ places” where a 

boy or girl who knows the art can earn quite good 
wages. 

Within a few years past several important inven- 
tions have been made which young telegraphers will 
wish to understand. One of these is a contrivance for 
sending messages a deal more rapidly than 
The dots and dashes which 
telegraphers use to represent words are punched on a 
strip of brown paper. A number of girls are employed, 
in the office, in punching these holes. When a mes- 
sage is to be sent the strip of paper is drawn between 
a metal roller and a metallic point which can move up 
or down a little like the needle in a sewing machine. 
While the unbroken paper is moving between the 
point and the roller, it keeps them apart and there is 
no flow of electricity from one to the other. But 
whenever a hole in the paper comes underneath the 
point, so that there is nothing to prevent the point 
from striking the roller, it does strike it, and a 
stroke of electricity passes which communicates the 
letter represented by the hole to the distant station. 
As many girls as the company wishes can be em- 
ployed at the same time in punching the papers, 
hence the messages can be sent just as rapidly as the 
paper can be drawn between roller and point. Some 
persons say that a thousand words per minute could 
be sent thus Only young people who are very 
‘‘smart” can sueceed in doing such rapid work as 
this. 

Another thing which young telegraphers may soon 
be expected to learn is how to work the apparatus for 
sending fac-similes. There has recently been invented 
a means of telegraphing a picture or asignature. A 
message can be sent in handwriting which looks pre- 
cisely like that of the person who wrote it. Thus, if a 
boy should receive a message sent in this manner hav- 
ing his father’s name signed to it, he could know from 
the signature whether it really came from his father 
or was written by some one else who was pretending. 
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AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


fY\HERE was a ridiculous story in the paper the 

other day which I should hardly think could be 
true. It said that a man was walking along the street 
not very far from tie place where a great building was 
burning, and a big cinder fell on his hat. Another 
man just behind him saw it fall and hastened to kncck 
it off. Isuppose you the think the man whose hat 
was in danger of burning up turned around and 
thanked the one who took the cinder off. But no! 
Here is the ridiculous part of the story; he turned 
around angrily and spoke very severely to the man, 
who, he said, had no business to touch his hat. Now I 
should not have been able to believe that story if I had 
not scen people quite as foolish. Young people upon 
whom a disagreeable little habit has fallen, which will 
make them appear more absurd than a man with a 
burned hat or no hat at all, will sometimes be very 
much vexed with one who tries by a kind word of 
admonition to brush the habit off. Some of you bite 
your finger-nails, make unnecessary and offensive 
noises with your mouth or your nose—never mind men- 
tioning them now, but most of you do something 
which is an offense to those about you. When some 
one speaks to you about it, are you ready with some 
vexed reply? or can you pleasantly say, ‘‘ Thank you. 
I will try and improve in that direction”? To be sure 
the cinder may be knocked off with needless rough- 
ness, and you may find the word of the rebuke not 
altogether agreeable, yet you can make it so by your 
gracious way of receiving it, and your cheerful deter- 
mination to get rid of the cinder. 

I have received letters from Emma C., which I hope 
to answer personally; from Gale Forest (I will 
keep my eyes open for the book); Edith C. R.; Lilly 
I. k.; Roy 8. K. (I shall want to hear how you suc- 
ceed with the sugar cane); from — — —, West Mans- 
field, a nice letter about snow, and cows, anda horse, 
and a big pig and seven little pigs, and three cats, but 
alas! it can only go inthe ‘‘ No-Name” package ; from 
Katy W. (anice storm must be to you a rarity); from 
Lewis C. G. a lovely card, and from a host of others 
beautiful cards and valentines, far prettier than any I 
had when I was a girl, except an exquisite pot of 
pansies which une Valentine’s Day brought me. I 
thank Grace J. for telling me of the change in her 
address. I have two very beautiful albums for the 
hospital, a large one from Miss Mary McC. and a smaller 
one from AdaC. 5. We will make the best possible 
use of them. 


Tam not as young as I was once, but would like to be adopted 
into Aunt Patience’s family of nieces. I am very fond of flowers 
and am sure all of the nieces are, and perhaps some of the nephews. 
What do you say to having a ** flower club” this coming summer? 
If we wanted a fine name we could call it a ** Floricultura!l Society,” 
You can get your seeds, ask papa for aplace in the yard or garden, 
have it spaded up; then you can plant your seeds and report your 
success from time to time in a corner of Aunt Patience’s writing 
desk—that is, if she is willing. You can send ten cents to James 
Vick, Rochester, New York, and he will send you a catalogue and 
you can select your seeds, Perhaps I can help you a little, as I have 
planted seeds ever since I was 4 little girl. If Aunt Patience ap- 
proves I will tell you in my next what seeds are easy to grow and 
how to grow them. PoLLy ANN TuUs. 


How kind this is of Miss P. A. Thus! If you won't 
tell, I will confess that I shall be glad myself to have 
instruction about making a garden, and so I will hide 
behind you while this wise flower-grower tells us all 
what to do to have a pretty little garden and plenty of 
sweet smelling flowers for the house, without much 
trouble and with very poor soil—and perhaps little of 
it. On looking at her letter again I’m afraid she does 
not promise all that, but I, for one, shall be anxious 
to hear what she hes to tell us. 


Syracuse, N. Y., February 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would very much like to be one of your nephews. I ama little 
boy only eight years old, and have never been to school but one 
term, because I have not been strong ; but my teacher says I learn 
very fast. I have a little sister named Jennie. I have a dog named 
Dash, and he dashes away with my mittens sometimes. He isa 
nice dog. I wish I could see you and Trixie and Charity. I wonder 
who Trixie is? I have a little mouse named Jimmie. My grandpa 
lives out in the country. When I go out there he lets me drive the 
horses and feed the chickens and turkeys. 

My papa reads “ Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk” to my little sister 
Jennie and me every week. Jennie is four years old, and she has 
been sitting here marking on some paper. When I asked her what 
she was doing, she said, * w’itin’ to Aunt Pasents.” 

I love your letters to your nephews and nieces, and I love you for 
writing them. May I be your nephew too? And I wonder if yeu 
will print my first letter to you. Your loving nephew, 

Louis C, 


Your cold, dear Louis, did not trouble you long, I 
trust. Please thank your papa for telling me about it, 
for finishing your letter for you, and for his encourag- 
ing words to me. I suppose you think it is only little 
boys and girls who have to be encouraged, but even 
gray-haired old people—such as I—find cheering words 
help us along iu our work and over our worries amaz- 
ingly. I hope you have not studied so much this 





winterthat you could not pay attention to the strength- 
ening of your nerves and muscles. 


Duck Hit, Feb. 7, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam a little Southern girl, and I thought perhaps you would like to 
hear from me. I have a very dear aunt living in New York City who 
sends us The Christian Union every week, and I always turn to the 
page where your letters are to read them first. I received a small 
copy for which I thank you very much. My papaisa farmer, and 
raises cotton, corn and other things. We have the white and pink 
myrtle, the holly, and we have two large oaks in the front yard, and 
the ivy has grown around them so thick that we cannot see the bark. 
There are a great many different kinds of vines that bear pretty 
flowers, but are poison totouch them. The Sumac grows very plenti- 
fully in our fields, and bears afdear little{fine white flower and a small 
red berry, but the prettiest part of it is the leaf. We have a great 
many wild flowers, and my little sisters and myself love to go in the 
woods and pick them. If you would like to hear from me again I 
will tell you of some of the beasts that live here, and the game that 
is se plentiful in our part of the ceuntry. JENNIE E. W. 


Indeed I should like to hear from you again. Your 
city cousins would think it strange to live so far from 
church and sehool as you do—is it ten miles ?—and many 
of them at your age cannot begin to write so well. I 
hope the school your aunt tells me about will be pros- 
pered. 


FISKDALE, Mass., Jan. 20, 1882. 
Dea r Aunt Patience : 

I am just home from school to-night, and think I will write youa 
short letter. My papa and my uncle Lucius take The Christian 
Union and think it is a very nice paper. I gotoschool. I study 
reading, spelling, arithmetic and geography. I am eight years old. 
I read in your Writing Desk a letter from a little boy who hada 
broken arm. I never had a broken arm, but I had a broken leg 
once. The doctor put it in a box for six weeks. My sister Edith is 
three years older than J. She sent her name to you for a little 
Christian Union, and she was much pleased with the paper and 
thought the New Year’s card was “ just lovely.” This is what she 
says when she thinks anything is pretty. She says she is going to 
write you a letter to thank you for them. 

I should like to have you answer thik. I cannot write very well, 
but I hope you will excuse it. Good-night. WINFRED M.S. 


It must be worse to have a broken leg than a broken 
arm, and for a busy little girl less than eight years old 
to have part of her body shut up in a box for six weeks 
must have been hard. 


WETHERSFIELD, Conn., January 23, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have never seen a letter from Wethersfield to you, so I thought 
I would write one. I am ten years Old. My birthday was the seven- 
teenth of January. Papa gave me a nice box of candy. We havea 
piano and organ and a melodeon. Papa isa large farmer. One day 
inthe Fall mamma went out to the wood-house to get some chips. 
We had some little pigs, they were all around one little pig. She 
thought they were hurting it, so she drove them off, but they 
wouldn’t go far, and stood looking back squealing. Mamma found 
the little pig wedged in under the shed. She went to get aman to 
get it out. When she came back one of the little pigs was pulling 
it by theear. Then she knew they had been trying to get it out. 
She said she didn’t suppose a pig had so much intelligence and kind 
feeling. I hope you will publish this for my first letter. 
Your affectionate niece, Carrie A, G. 


Really, I shall have more respect for pigs after this. 
I have seen children less kind than those pigs. 


Buiurr City, Nevada Co., Ark., Jan. 14, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
I am a little girl thirteen years old; will you accept me as a niece? 
I should be very glad if you would. Papa and mamma belong to the 
C.P. Church. Papa is a minister, and also a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union. He isin the State of Louisiana, and has 
been since last March. We have a good Sunday-schoo! at this place 
(Ebenezer); papa organized it four years ago and it has been going on 
ever since; he was Superintendent for one year. We study the In- 
ternational Lessons, I have a map of the Holy Land and Schaff’s 
Bible Dictionary, so I have plenty of help on my lessons. Our 
lessons ure on the Gospel of St. Mark, and J intend to learn itas I 
go along with the lessons. We get this paper weekly, but do not 
know whois sending it to us. We suppose it is some of papa’s friends- 
Mamma wishes to thank the one who is sending it through my 
letter. E Lizzie 8. 


Think how many boys and girls, yes, and grown-up 
people too, study the same lesson from Sunday to Sun- 
day. Your letter will inspire some who study little to 
study more, perhaps. 


BREMEN, Marshal! Co., Ind. January 24, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Please accept thanks for several very kind reminders from you. 
The New Year’s card just received is very pretty, and my father says 
that it is not difficult to tell the disposition and appearance of a per- 
son, even if you never see them, if you can only learn the company 
they keep. Hecalls books and newspapers company, and the words 
written in a letter the company the thoughts keep. With such an- 
swers as you write he thinks you have fallen in pleasant places by 
natural eelection. 

If you know what that means. I don’t. The little Christian 
Union he calls an excellent letter of credit. And the cards, when yeu 
feel inclined, he wishes you to remember as placed to your credit as 
a ticket of admission to the home of one of the most warm-hearted 
friends The Christian Union has. He has just sent $10 for the 
paper. Your nephew, Epw. M. W. 

I shall certainly remember your father’s kind words 
and — who knows ?—you may see me yet. I have 
many dear friends in Indiana. 

SPENCER CREEK, Dec. 21, 1551, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa says I am old enough to join your happy family and be 
come one of your little nieces. I am afraid you could hardly read my 
writing. I had to get papatohelp me. He wrote it all down just as 
Ttold him. We have taken The Christian Union a long time, and 
papa says he would not like to do without it. J am a little more than 


eight years old, and dearly love the Writing Desk, there are so many | 


nice letters in it, and I would like very much indeed to call you 
aantie, if you will let me; and then I shall be glad if you fhink my 








letter good enough to print it. [have an auntie and a cousin Allie 
living near here I was visiting them last Thanksgiving Day. At 
dinner time we had a little table all by ourselves. Everything was so 
nicely arranged that we had areal good Thanksgiving dinner. We 
live on the border of Torch Lake, in the northern part of Michigan. 
It is two miles wide and eighteen mileslong. It is beantiful here in 
summer I often go boat-riding with papa, and enjoy it so much. 
We get our mail every Friday, and when the weather is fine I gowith 
papa in the boat; and, dear Aunt Patience, you may be sure I like 
skipping over the waves in a rowboat! and oh, I would be so glad if 
you would send me a miniature Christian Union! 


Your little loving niece, VioLeT May T. 


What should I do if I only got my mail once a week? 
Three times a day does not seem too often to me. 
When your lake freezes what do you do? Do you 
skate? or will the ice ordinurily bear a sleigh ? 


East Dorset, Vt., January 10, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I see thata great many of the letters in the * Desk’ guess who 
Aunt Patience is, but I do not want to_know who you are; i would 
spoil half the fun, I think. We had avery merry Christmas. Grand- 
ma was here, which made it very pleasant. We had our clothes- 
basket fullof presents, and it stood in the middle of the room covered 
with asheet, and we took turns drawing, under promise that we 
would not look in. When any one drew, they read on the bundle 
who it was for and who from, then that person opened it and we al! 
looked at it, before we drew any more. I think that is the nicest 
way to have presents. I had thirteen. 

We have not had much skating or sliding this winter, for which I 
am sorry ; for I like to skate, very much, I am studying Latin now, 
in the first book of Cezar, and enjoy,it very much. With love, 

Your niece, MATILDA. 


You are right about its being more fun not to know 
all about me. Why, Rex is very sorry he knows who 
I am because he says he wants ‘‘to be a nephew, but I 
can’t when I know you’re my mother.” 

Affectionately, Aunt Paryenct 


TIT: 1a 
PUZZLES. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1, An English coin. 

2. An elevation. 

A theater in ancient Greece 
4, Since, 
5. Principle. De FoRReEst. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS 


1, She said sucha upon that piece of 
any- 
2. Jobn and his 
3. A single may sometimes to 
4. At the ball given at the 
peared as- 
5. It me to see them 


was cnoughto vex 


came over the at the same time 
the closest friendship. 
house, we met & lady, who ap- 


to teach others. 


6. I cannot but their evident want of power. 
7. You may , but he told me with——- that he had planted an ’ 
but found only some ; and for this his employer him. 


FRANK May. 
PL 
A ifra lital soebu lew! pekt 
Hihwe buehml shtoguht adh westp 
Dan loyh yarepsr daem cena! 
Manny AND FRANK, 
AUTHORS ENIGMA 
Composed of 31 letters. 
2, 28, 10, 5, 28, 16 was a Latin author. 
8, 3, 28, 19, 20, 13, 15, 4, 12 wae an Erglish essayist. 
20, 7, 9, 25 was an English humorist. 
26, 28, 11, 29, 6, 14 wrote a pastoral romance. 
5, 21, 7, 23, 14 is an American author and sculptor. 
31, 17, 2, 1, 5, 24 was a friend of Doctor Johnson's. 
13, 27, 23, 30, 22 is an American humorist. 
The whole is the beginning of one of Milton’s finest sonnets. 
M. B. H. 
TBANSPOSITIONS. 
Entire, a curious little animal, 
Change its head, and it becomes a stick. 
Change its head again, and it becomes a fish. 
Change its head again, and make a place where nothing is. 
Again, and mike a part. 
Tranepose the last, and form great learning. 
Change or 
heart 
Prefix and annex aletter, and make a spice. W. B. HL. 


¢ letter, and make the strongest feeling of the homan 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My jirst is in fancy, but not in dream ; 
My second is in river, but not in stream. 
My third is in silver, but not in gold; 
My fourth is in forest, but not in fold. 
My fifi h is in sower, but not in seed : 
My sixth is in meadow, but not mn mead 
My seventh is in borrow, but not in lend ; 
My eighth is in Quaker, but not in friend. 
My ninth is in singer, also in song: 
And my whole you will hear ail day long, 
Upon an annual celebration, 


Which is kept throughout the nation. J.D. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY OTH. 

Anagram.—Rest—(at) test. Patter—scatter. That—(pit) a pat. 
(Sharp it)—carpet. ‘Seat-eat. Ear—(queer.) (Go sir)—pover. (Re) 
pose—hose, Shoe sbhoe—(do.) Ear—(near.) App) roaches—(enc) 
roaches. (Court)—(re) port. (Dash) crash—rash. (Last trophy) 
catastrophe. 

Spelling Lesson.—Zig-zaz. Pompous. Merriment. Singing. Tip- 
pet. Icicle. Runner. Pippin. Committee. Follow. 

Geographical Suggestions.- 
Fox, Bear, Wolf, Feather, Galt. 


Anagram Blanks.—1. Reviled—deliver. 2 Danger—gander—ranged 


Rivers) Raisin, Green, Biack, Red, 


| warden. 3. Sober—bores. 4. Desire-reside. 5. Tried—tired. 6. 


Being—begin. 7. Trial—trail. °. Mean—name. 2. Signed—design. 
Diamond. — i 
R U G 
RAVEN 
JUVENAI 
GENET 
i ee 
L 


First complete set of answers received from Drank May 
sewers from M.4J,G., W. J. M., T. 8. J., Jas, B. Dunham 
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wooks and Authors. 


PROF. DIMAN’S ORATIONS AND ESSAYS.' 

To these selections from the writings of Professor 
Diman is prefixed the graceful and tender commemo- 
rative sermon preached in Providence, by request of 
the faculty of Brown University, by the Rev. Dr. 
James O. Murray of Princeton. Of the sermon it is 
_to be said that it could have been assigned to no one 
more fitted both by intellectual appreciation and by 
long and intimate friendship. It is a faithful moral 
and intellectual portrait of its subject, drawn in the 
truthfulness of love. 

This volume will renew the grief of many hearts at 
the loss of one so rarely furnished for his part in bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of God. The selection of writ- 
ings is so judicious as to both quality and range that 
it reveals the man in his principles of thought and in 
that moral personality in which his thought had 
vitality. An admirable literary finish, and a wealth 
and aptness of reference to history and to authors, 
show on every page his delicacy of native taste, his 
thoroughness in mental culture, his breadth of equip- 
ment. Beyond these, his work in every part shows, 
as did his noble volume on the Theistic Argument, a 
singular moral dignity interfusing every intellectual 
excellence. First, last, always, be is truthful. In 
controversy he is not kind to opposing theories, but 
severe in logic and direct in utterance, yet with 
charity enough to the personal opponent; but so per- 
fectly does he realize the type of the ‘‘ philosophic 
temper” that to speak of his fairness in debate would 
be to cheapen his high disdain for any lack of candor, 
his utter incapacity for it under whatever enthusiasm 
of attack or stress of defense. His fearlessness asa 
thinker is noteworthy. In him was the rare combina- 
tion of the determination to think alone and against 
all human authorities at the beckon of the truth, with 
the reverent estimation of the value which attaches to 
the historic flow of the world’s thought, and to the 
line of the succession of the truth through the long ages 
of the church of God. In his chosen domain of bis- 
tory he was by nature a prince. His synthetic mind 
freed him from the everlasting entanglement of 
analysis among petty facts and minor principles 
whereby history becomes gossip, not only, but pain. 
fully dissecting every comprehensive vital movement 
of the time loses the necessary components of its own 
structure, and is forced to frame generalizations of its 
guesses, and to make its biography a post-mortem 
examination of the character which it has slain. Pro- 
fessor Diman’s method was vital and dynamic. This 
method was developed in his theology into a cold re- 
fusal of all systems that did not flow forth as living 
processes from the central fact of the life of God in 
his Son: more than twenty years ago in conversation 
he characterized one and another of the systems 
analytically built up as ‘‘wooden theology.” His 
mighty respect for a fact was in harmony with his 
native tendency, well restrained, to a certain use of 
mysticism in the realm beyond visible or logically 
demonstrable facts: transcendent things he would 
handle with transcendental touch. This may dis- 
please the majority of minds whose desire is to know 
much on the lowest plane of knowledge, whether or 
not the things which they know be true in any high 
sense ; but the number is increasing of those who feel 
the charm of this method, and recognize in it the 
manner of the revelation by the Apostles, and of the 
manifestation of the truth through Christ. 

‘The alienation of the Educated Class from Politics,” 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge in 1876, isa 
development of broad, harmonious thought, present- 
ing important political discriminations often over- 
looked. ‘*The Method of Academic Culture” (Phi 
Beta Kappa, Amherst, 1869) shows the deep, firm, 
Christian faith which dominated all this scholar’s cult- 
ure. A fine historical instinct, with keen insight into 
character and perception of motive, appears in the 

“articles on Roger Williams and Sir Henry Vane—two 
men who have not fallen before intu the hands of a 
critic so penetrating, yet so appreciative. ‘* Religion 
in America” (*‘ North American Review,” 1876), in its 
rare candor and its sympathetic interpretation of the 
principles and history of rival bodies of Christians, is 
at once an instructive study in comparative denomina- 
tionalism, and probably the best rapid and general 
survey of the field with which it deals. The few se- 
lected sermons are not of the popular, entertaining 
style; they are deep, clear contemplations of funda- 
mental Christian truth: they show a mind accustomed 
to grasp organizing principles, and to view them in 
spiritual light. The first sermon, on the ‘‘Son of 
Man,” sounds the key-note of what we believe is the 
growing utterance of ripening Christian theology : the 
last sermon, with a calm courage which is refreshing 

' Orations and Essays: with selected Parish Sermons. By the 

J. Lewis Diman, D. D, (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





among the too common outcries of alarm, indicates 
the point of junction between modern science, driven 
by its own accepted laws, and the truth as it is in Jesus, 
given not in the traditional metaphysics of theology 
but in the written Word. 

We are glad in the work of this quiet, truthful, fear- 
less worker in the things that pertain to the kingdom 
of God, as he is set before us in this memorial from 
loving hands: we are sad, not that he has gone up 
higher, hut that we shall hear his voice no more rising 
clear in the earthly strife. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

As it approaches its end Miss Woolson’s powerful story of 
‘* Anne” monopolizes the interest of the readers of Harper's 
Magazine almost to the exclusion of the other contents. It 
is, at any rate, the first thing to which they turn, while the 
installments are far too short to satisfy their avidity. Itisa 
noteworthy triumph that in these days when people are sur- 
feited with fiction, and when serial stories have lost much of 
their old power to excite attention and create suspense, an 
author should succeed as Miss Woolson has done in making 
her story the overshadowing feature of a popular magazine. 
The conclusion of the tale is promised for May, and those 
who have followed it from month to month are waiting with 
eager expectancy to find whether the dramatic power which 
has been so steadily accumulating will continue to the end. 
Scarcely less interesting in its promise is the beginning of 
Mrs. John Lillie’s esthetic story of ‘‘ Prudence.” Happily the 
esthetic element is not exaggerated. Mrs. Lillie’s picture of 
social lifein London may be taken as a portrait and not a 
caricature. The characters are well drawn, strongly 
individualized, and in most instances engage the read- 
er’s interest. An interesting local article is Mr. John 
Austin Stevens's description of old New York coffee houses, 
with illustrations by Abram Hosier and Howard Pyle. 
—In the Atlantic Mr. William H. Bishop draws a clever 
picture of New York life in his second installment of ‘‘ The 
House of a Merchant Prince.” Mr. Bishop's insight into hu- 
man nature, his sympathetic appreciation of the beauty in 
nature and art and his happy use of language combine to 
make his stories very charming reading. One wonders 
whether he can invest the prosaic realism of New York with 
the same glow of imagination that he threw around the city 
of Verona in his earlier romance, ‘‘ Detmold”; and the 
artistic development of his story will be watched with inter- 
est. One of the most agreeable features of the ‘‘ Atlantic” 
this year is the series of articles on ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Our Lord,” by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. Our readers 
are not unacquainted with Mr. Hale’s pre-eminent faculty of 
freshening with his touch the most familiar subject and 
imparting to it a new and vivid interest. In poetry the 
‘* Atlantic” this month is especially fine. The beautiful 
hymn of Mr. Whittier we re-printed last week, while in an- 
other column we give Mr. Stedman's tender and delicate 
lines of tribute to one whom, though Mr. Stedman refrains 
from mentioning his name, our readers will sadly identify 
as the venerable Emerson.——There is so much that is inter- 
esting and valuable in the March Century that even to cata- 
logue the names of the articles would be a considerable task. 
An especially entertaining sketch is that of Miss Elizabeth 
Robbins, entitled *‘A Ramble in O!d Philadelphia.” Super- 
ficially there is hardly a more uninviting city than Philadel- 
phia in the country, and one would hardly think of searching 
in it for picturesque antiquities. Miss Robbins, however, with 
her uncle, Mr. Charles G Leland, succeeded in unearthing a 
number of forgotten nooks and corners which present the 
quaintness and squalor of the last century as they are still 
found in so many of the out-of-the-way places in England. 
The episode in which the author and Mr. Leland encounter a 
party of gypsies and discourse with them in the Romany 
tongue is fresh and entertaining, and has, from the nature of 
its subject, some of the peculiar flavor of the late George 
Borrow. A personal sketch that will be of general interest 
is Mr. Perry’s essay upon W. D. Howells, from which we 
quote elsewhere. The Hon. James Bryce, M.P., contributes 
to this pumber of the ‘‘Century” a discriminating estimate 
of the life and work of the late Lord Beaconsfield, Mary 
Cowden-Clarke furnishes some recollections of Leigh Hunt, 
and a short paper gives a glimpse of the early relations of 
Bryant and Longfellow. 


Germany, Present and Past. By 8. Baring Gould. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) This volume, which takes its 
place with the series of elaborate and valuable works on 
foreign countries issued by the same enterprising house, is 
signally strong in matter and defective in manner. No re- 
cent book has been richer in material and more unsatisfac- 
tory in form than this presentation of German life. Mr. 
Gould has written some admirable works on mythology, and 
is the possessor of very considerable erudition, but in this 
work the faculty of writing interesting narrative, the power 
of condensation and of striking arrangement of facts, seems 
to have left him entirely. No thoughtful reader, however, 
will pass the book by on account of its defective method, 
since it contains a vast amount of information nowhere else 
accessible in so convenient a form. The influence of Ger- 
many upon English and American thought during the last 
century has been incalculable. That men like Coleridge and 
Carlyle have found inspiration and guidance in German 
literature explains much of this influence, and it must be 
remembered also that very great numbers of young men in 
this country who have had the highest educational advan- 
tages have been partially educated in Germany. In philosophy, 
in the science of teaching, and in many other departments 
Germany has been the instructor of the modern world, and 
for the truest and most comprehenstve knowledge in many 
departments of investigation the student must still go to the 
German universities. The great strides, too, which Ger- 
many has taken toward empire in the last decade, the con- 





solidation of the smaller States under one imperial head, the 
simultaneous appearance of a body of great men in the 
various departments of administration and the astonishing 
victories of ten years ago have all concributed to fasten the 
thought of the modern world upon Germany. Mr. Gould has 
evidently made a thorough study of the subjectina broad spirit, 
and has approached it from so many sides that no one can 
read the result of his investigations without reaching a very 
much clearer and truer knowledge of German life and char- 
acter than he possessed before opening its pages. The 
peculiar structure of German society, the distinctive features 
of the German nobility, the character of the land-holding of 
the peasantry, education, the universities, the army, mar- 
riage, women, and literature are some of the titles under 
whicb Mr. Gould presents the varying aspects of German 
life, and iv view of the present crises in the political devel- 
opment of that country his resumé of its history, its pres- 
ent conditions and its political aspirations will have special 
interest and value for every thoughtful reader. No recent 
book puts into the hands of the intelligent man more valu- 
able facts to guide himin forming an opinion concerning 
current events in Europe. The hand of Germany, which 
is the hand of Bismarck, is supposed to be back of almost 
every political movement in the East, and no one who 
wishes to keep himself thoroughly informed concerning the 
progress of events should omit to acquaint himself with the 
Germany of to-day. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The second contribution to the American 
Men of Letters Series fills a place in our literary history which 
has been, so far as we know, wholly unoccupied. It tells the 
story of the first American lexicographer, and tells it with 
all Mr. Scudder’s humor, grace and point. It is something 
more than the record of an uneventful life, for it is a sketch 
of a period in our literary history which has not been made 
before in the same delightful fashion. Noah Webster was a 
representative New England boy who graduated from Yale 
College in 1778; studied law; opened a classical school in 
1782 at Goshen in this State, and commenced his career as 
a writer of text-books by the compilation of two smail ele- 
mentary books for the teaching of the English language. A 
year later he published his ** First Part of a Grammatical 
Institute of the English Language,” and followed in the 
course of the next two years with the succeeding second and 
third parts. Mr. Webster's dominant thought was that Amer- 
ica should prepare her own school beoks instead of using 
those prepared on the other side of the Atlantic. His books, 
therefore, with their selections from American authors, met 
the popular humor and found at once wide acceptance. The 
popularity of his works inspired him with a desire to protect 
his literary property and led to the first effort to secure 
copyright laws in this country. The story of Mr. Webster's 
travels from State to State, which resulted eventually in the 
adoption of a copyright law, forms a very interesting chap- 
terin the history of Ameri-an letters. The spelling-book 
was enormously popular, and many millions of copies have 
been sold, the sale averaging, it is said, a million copies a 
year. Inthe period immediately following the Revolution 
Mr. Webster obtained very considerable reputation as a 
political writer. He established the ‘‘American Minerva” 
newspaper in this city in 1793, espousing very warmly Wash- 
ington’s administration ; and in 1806, as a result of his long 
studies, he published ‘‘A Compendious Dictionary of the 
English Language.’’ This work was really preparatory to 
the great work which will give him permanent and substantial 
fame. In 1824 he went abroad for the purpose of securing 
better facilities, and after some months of foreign study re- 
turned to this country and finished the dictionary in 1825. 
Outside hix work as a lexicographer, Mr. Webster's proper 
claim to remembrance and recognition as an American man 
of letters lies in the fact that he was one of the first who 
broke loose from the domination of European tastes and 
methods, and who foresaw a distinct literary development 
in this country. Mr. Scudder has done his work with char- 
acteristic thoroughness and fidelity to facts, and has not 
spared those fine unobtrusive charms of style and humor 
which give him a place among our best writers. 

Newfoundland to Manitoba through Canada’s Maritime, 
Mining and Prairie Provinces. By W. Fraser Rae. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This small volume positively 
bristles with facts, and it is also provided with three valuable 
maps, so that, with the exception of the lack of an index, it 
is well equipped for the purpose of conveying information. 
The writer first collected his material as correspondent of 
the ‘‘ London Times,” and then recast the letters into the 
present book. The scope of the work is comprehensive in 
a high degree, and, therefore, necessurily concise, but a flow- 
ing and lively style of narrative and statement of facts 
manages to make even a bald account of the early history, 
and products, and general features of the towns and coun- 
tries of Canada tolerably entertaining. Our author takes 
us rapidly through Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brune- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, across Lake Superior, through 
Duluth to Winnipeg and the Red River of the North. Here 
he pauses, and gives us the culuminating point of the interest 
and value of the book in his eloquent and highly instructive 
remarks on the two millions and a half of acres of what 
he seems to have good reason to believe is the richest wheat 
and cattle producing region of the world. He tells us of 
successful farmers, Scotchmen, Icelanders, and especially 
Mennonites; a German sect of religionists just now emi- 
grapts from Russia, who make, he thinks, by a combination 
of good and bad qualities, economy andavarice among them, 
the best farmers in the world. The material of this part of 
the book with its statements about wheat growing and new 
routes to Europe, indeed with all its descriptions of the 
country, possesses @ special value. But the whole book well 
merits careful reading for the reason that it is not only full 
of well-selected and digested facts, but because it treats of 
fresh and highly interesting subjects. One of the brightest 
and most suggestive parts of the book is found at the very 
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end in a quotation at length from ‘“‘ The Union Advocate,”’ 
New Castle, New Brunswick, on the subject of ‘‘ Weeds in 
North America.” The writer is full of the fascinating sub- 
ject of the Northwest, and is enthusiastic, but he is also fair; 
and does full justice to the severe winters with their peculiar 
extenuating circumstances as well as to the devastating 
floods, grasshoppers, thunderstorms and mud, notwithstand- 
ing he evidently agrees with most of the farmers he visited 
concerning the truth of the phrase they used, that ‘‘ Manitoba 
is the finest land that God’s sun ever shone on.” 

Florida for Tourisis, Invalids and Settlers. By George M. 
Barbour. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The author of 
this volume enjoyed rare opportunities for obtaining the 
valuable information which he has here given to the public. 
He has not been content with giving a general answer to the 
questions, ‘‘ What kind of a place is Florida?” ‘‘ What does 
it produce?” ** How do the people live?” etc., but has given 
the most explicit;and satisfactory replies to all such inquiries. 
Maps and illustrations are added, and with this volume in 
hand the most interesting State may now be well understood 
by those whose eyes are turned eagerly toward its beautiful 
orange groves and healthful climate. The reader is taken 
through different parts of the State and shown in picturesque 
language the various attractions, as well as the dangers and 
evils, if such exist. He presents three Floridas, each distinct 
in soil, climate and production. Northern or Temperate 
Florida is ‘*‘a land of live-stock, of torn, wheat, cotton, 
cane, jute, rice, ramie, potatoes, apples, grapes, peaches, 
figs, etc.; the soil is excellent, but frosts and ‘cold snaps’ 
are not only possible but frequently occur.” Semi-Tropical 
Florida lies between the twenty-eighth and thirtieth parallels. 
Here grow ‘‘the lemon, orange, fig, guava, citron, grape, 
ete., all the year round. The soil is of sandy character. 
Thousands of orange trees are being set out yearly. Thousands 
of crates of green peas, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, beets, and 
car-loads of watermelons are sent North in January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. Strawberries grow abundantly. It 
is liable to frosts, they may come any winter.” Tropical 
Florida lies south of the twenty-eighth parallel, and ‘‘is the 
Italy, the Spain, the Egypt of the United States. It is the 
region of the pineapple, banana, cocoanut, guava, sugar- 
apple, almond, sugar-cane, fig, elive, and all the innumer- 
able list of tropical fruits. Frost never comes.” A chapter 
is given to ‘‘ opportunities for labor and capital,” with a 
word of friendly advice to new comers. 

Three Christmas Sermons. By sons of Leonard Bacon. 
(New Haven: Edw. P. Judd.) While the body of Dr. Bacon, 
nomen clarum et venerabile, lay unburied (for his spirit was 
released on Saturday December 24th), it became the duty of 
three of his sons to meet their congregations with Christmas 
sermons. Sorrow and joy were thus mingled, and this little 
volume, first designed as a memorial gift to members of the 
family, now given to the larger circle of friends, contains 
these sermons. The power of their father’s life helped to 
brighten even at such an hour their Christmas utterances. 
‘*The Fatherhood from which all Fatherhoods are Named,” 
‘*God Never Old.” ‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us,” are the topics. 
The picture of Dr. Bacon adds value to the volume as a 
memorial. 

The Shakespeare Reading Book. By H. Courthope Bowen, 
M. A. (London, Paris and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) This book contains seventeen of the plays of Shake- 
speare abridged for the use of schools and public readings. The 
object is to present to pupils in schools the best models of 
English composition which the language affords. It is 
always dithcult to abridge that which is a anit in its entire- 
ness, but the work is well done, and the book well adapted 
to its end; though we doubt if it could ever be successfully 
used to any extent as a reading book in our schools. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A critical bibliography of the periodical literature of 
Russia is in preparation. 

—The sermon of Bishop McIlvaine has already reached a 
second, edition, which is to have some additional matter of 
interest. 

—Mr. T. Mozley is to give us, through an English publisher, 
some ‘Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
movement.” 

—The Hoyt-Ward ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations” 
will go a great way toward superseding every other work of 
the kind in the market. 

—An entertaining book of travels, in its way, from Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is ‘* Magyarland,” in two royal octavo 
volumes, numerously illustrated. 

—Griffith & Farran have brought out a ‘‘ Pocket Prayer- 
Book,” a ruby 22mo, with rubrics, headings, initials and 
borders in red, and as beautiful as it is diminutive. 

—Blanchard Jerrold’s life of Cruikshank, which is on the 
eve of publication in England, is full of illustrations. What 
a pity Cruikshank could not have illustrated his own life! 

—The Rev. Charles Stanford, an English Baptist, author 
of ‘‘ Power in Weakness,” is threatened with a loss of his 
eyesight. He will then, perhaps, nobly illustrate his own 
theme. 

—A new work on the Greek Apologists of the second 
century, according to church tradition, by Professor Har- 
nack, is understood to throw much light on this important 
subject. 

—Harper & Brothers have re-printed from the English 
edition Sarah Brook’s ‘‘ French History for English Chil- 
dren,” revised and edited by George Cary Eggleston, with 
maps and illustrations. 

—Howart’s ‘‘ History of the Mongols” is a monumental 
work, in three large closely-printed volumes; one that it 
might have taken a life-time to write, and must take a good 
part of a life-time to read. 

—The Library of Congress now numbers 420,092 volumes, 
which is a gain of about 23,000 volumes during the past year. 
The accessions by copyright alone were 11,372. The Library 
contains a total of 146,000 pamphlets. 


—The total number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished throughout the world is estimated at 37,274, with an 
aggregate circulation of 116,000,000 copies. North America 
has two-thirds as many as the whole of Eurove. 

—The late Mon. E. W. Stoughton left a valuable collection 
of autograph letters of George Washington, valuable espe- 
cially as expressing the writer’s detestation of American 
slavery, and his hope that it might ere long be abolished. 

—The late Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, N. Y., left 
$100,000 to his wife and children for life, to go after their 
death to the Rochester University, for the education of 
women, which is better than some literary men are able to do. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published the admirable address 
of Sir John Lubbock before the British Association at York ; 
last August, on ‘‘ Fifty Years of Science,” a comprehen- 
sive survey of the progress of science during the last half 
century. 

—The second volume of Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United 
States under the Constitution” may be expected in March 
from its publishers at Washington. We hope that some of 
the blemishes of style in the first volume will not be repeated 
in the second. 

—A work on the “Philosophy of Immortality,” by the 
Hon. Roden Noel, is about to appear in London. It has 
much to do with the phenomena of spiritualism, in which, 
mixed with much imposture, the author believes that he 
has found some truth. 

—The ‘‘Evangelical Magazine,” of London, which was 
founded in 1793, has passed out of the hands of Hodder & 
Stoughton, into those of Elliott Stock, and is to be edited by 
the Rev. W. M. Stallsam. The last number contains a por- 
trait of the sturdy, large-hearted Thomas Binney. 

—In ‘* The Doctrine of the Cross,” the Rev. E. P. Scrym- 
gour, lecturer on English literature at King's College, Lon- 
don, will attempt to show that the modern scientific move. 
ment, with all that has been revealed by it, is simply a phase 
of the wider illumination properly called Christian. 

—If you want to know the reasons why you ought, could, 
would and should immediately join the Greek Church, you 
may find them set forth with zeal by the Rev. J. J. Over- 
beck in ‘‘A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox Catho- 
lic Chureh, as Opposed to all Other Denominations.” 

—Professor Wace is shortly to publish a series of six 
lectures delivered by him at St. James’s, Westminster, on 
‘*The Gospel and its Witnesses”; the subject being the 
principal parts in the life of Christ, and Gospel authority 
for them. Mr. Wace is a foremost scholar of the Church of 
England. 

—A very pretty little German story is ‘‘ Higher than the 
Church,” telling of how a young carver carved an altar ‘* high- 
er than the church ” in which it was to stand by representing 
the foliage which capped its peak as bending over. By this 
ingenious feat he won his bride. Published by Gottsberger, 
of this city. 

—The “ Atheneum” finds in Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Carlyle” **a number of straight-forward, if not 
very subtle, discussions of Carlyle’s pessimism, his views on 
history, the gospel of silence, the right of might, and kindred 
topics’; but thinks that if the book had been a little differ- 
ently arranged it would have been more readable. 

—Macmillan & Co. have re-published Kingsley’s fine his- 
torical novels ‘‘ Hypatia” and ‘‘ Westward Ho” in very at- 
tractive form at the low price of $1 each. These noble 
works of fiction ought to have a large sale. The same house 
have added to their edition of the ‘‘ Select Plays of Shake- 
speare” King Henry V., edited by William Aldis Wright. 

—The authorized report of the proceedings of the Seventh 
Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, edited by the general secretary, and published by 
Thomas Whittaker (N. Y.), contains the valuable papers 
and addresses presented at Providence, October, 1881. The 
volume is of interest to all who are studying the great prob- 
lems of modern thought. 








MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


ART JARGON. 


There is a certain vernacular of art criticism which it is to 
be supposed some people understand, but the significance of 
which is concealed from the great majority of mankind. As 
good a specimen of this as we have lately seen appears in 
the ‘‘Century” for March in an illustrated paper upon the 
Union League Club-House decorations. A sentence or two 
from the beginning of the article will illustrate its general 
character and incomprehensibility : 

The Union League Club-House (Fifth Avenue, New York) has, it 
is hardly fanciful to say, the qualities of its defects. The latter have 
been frequently pointed out in detail since the completion of the 
building, but, so far as they strike the ordinary eye, they may be 
pretty sufficiently summed up in saying that the edifice seems an 
architectural negation of repose. Repose, to be sure, has been re- 
garded hitherto as an important quality of a monumental building at 
least, and if in America we now seem to be divorcing domestic 
building from the necessity of a reposeful motive and enduing it 
with new, different and more varied possibilities, it will still remain 
difficult for some time to come, probably, to reconcile the general 
cultivated taste to the absence of architectural dignity as a promi- 
nent element in buildings of the size and importance of the Union 
League Club-House. 

This is a good illustration of a style which all writers who 
desire to make themselves understood should carefully 
avoid. 


MR. HOWELLS’S HEROINES. 

In the March “‘ Century” Mr. Thomas Sargent Perry pays 
a well-deserved compliment to Mr. Howells’s delicate and ap- 
preciative portraiture of women, which all mothers and 
daughters who are acquainted with the characters of Lydia 
Blood and Dr. Breen will read with interest. We give an ex- 
tract from it, as follows: 

Women have no cause to be indignant with Mr. Howells’s kind 








comprehension of them ; what he feels for them is not the exultation 








| of a man who has found them out, or the pity of a superior being for 
| attractive inferiors, but the sympathy of a man who understands 
them, and what we are all hungry for is not so mach that we may be 
loved, as that we may be understood. Possibly, at times, we are 
overhasty in assuming that if we were understood we should be 


loved. There can be no dark doubt of this kind, however, in the 
case of Mr. Howells’s girlish heroines. Take them in succession, 
and see their naturalness and consequent charm. ‘The heroine of * A 


Chance Acquaintance” is not the same person as Lydia, the heroine 
of “ The Lady of the Aroostook,” or that of “‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” 
Yet they are alike in their fearlessness before others and timidity be- 
fore themselves, in their gracious mnocence and generosity. No one 
has drawn such uncontaminated souls more delicately than Mr. How- 
ells, because no one has drawn them more exactly. In the great 
whirl of life they would have but little show by the side of intenser 


people, more practiced plotters, and the victims of fiercer emotions; 
their kingdom, so to speak, is just out of the busy world, in some 
quiet corner, whepce fancy and poetry are not banished. 

Fond as Mr. Howells is of these independent girls with their 


romance awaiting them, he has also written about another sort of 
heroine, the full-blown coquette, the mature flirt, and he tas made 
a most thorough study of her antics. The coquettes whom we meet 
in novels have commonly but one trick, although, to be sure, this is 
generally irresistible, or said to be irresistible ; he has shown us ac- 
complished experts in the gay science, who are not simply arch, or 
mischievous, or appealing, but much more, for at times they are 
frank. The art with which he draws his coquettes is most admirable, 
because here, as everywhere, Mr. Howells describes what he sees, 
and his eyes are exceedingly sharp. They see not only the grim, 
decrepid New England village in the brief season when ** boarders ” 
assemble, but also the perturbing flirt, the unworthy cause of trage- 
dies, who is not condemned or apologized for, but is simply put be- 
fore us. 


THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

The Bric-a-Brac column in ‘*The Century” gives the 
prospectus of what it calls ‘* The Taste Supply Association, 
Limited,” from which we make an extract: 

The Taste Supply Association. (Limited.) 

FOUNDED TO FURNISH SINGLE PEOPLE AND FAMILIES WITH 

CORRECT AND HIGHLY CULTIVATED TASTES OF 
ANY PERIOD OR FASHION, IN DRESS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, 
OR 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 
President. 
Mk. DANTE ATHELBERT Hoskins. 
1 Queen Anne Flats, New York, 
OFFICES: 1 and 
South Kensington, London. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the factthat during the 
last few years there has been a great revival of Taste. No person 
who desires to hold any recognized position in society can hope to 
do so without possessing a clearly defined Taste. As ‘Tastes are the 
result of close study and long and careful training, those persons 
who are engaged in business, or who have not the necessary leisure 
or assiduity, have hitherto fround it impossible to procure them. 

It is to remedy this state of affairs that the Taste Supply Associa- 
tion (Limited) has been formed—its directors and directresses being 
animated more by a spirit of philanthropy than by a desire for mere 
pecuniary gain; for they recognize it 4s ulterly yrievous that in the 
present enlightened period any person of means should be without 
special Tastes. 

The staff has prepared a fine and very easily learned collection of 
Tastes, embracing every period and its various modifications, from 
the eariiest Egyptian and Pheenician to the time of Queen Anne— 
later than whose reign nothing worthy of the disciples of ‘I'aste ap 
pears to have been produced. 

All Tastes supplied by this Association will be guaranteed to be 
absolutely correct and unimpeachable. ‘They will be personally 
imparted in a numberof lessons varying with the difficulties and in- 
tricacies of the Taste selected. Those personally unable to attend 
may purchase rules for the formation of any desired Taste. These 
rules are clear and explicit, and are copiously illustrated with ex- 
planatory examples. We would, however, impress upon our patrons 
the fact that this study must be undertaken in a spirit of true 
earnestness, 


A STRIKING COMPARISON. 

Few people probaoly have ever associated the idea of 
Palestine with New England, and yet Mr. Hale in the March 
‘**Atlantic” draws the following interesting comparison be- 
tween these two countries: 








A New Englander sometimes catches a bit of landscape in his 
own region which reminds him, if tne conditions of sky and 
climate are right, of these rounded hills and rounded olive-trees and 
closer olive-orchards. I have a photograph of a piece of * hill 
country” near Jerusalem which may easily be mistaken for a home 
scene in Northern Middlesex or Southern New Hampshire. You 
have only to select a bit of rolling country, well covered with 
orchards, without New England houses, forests, evergreens, or 
pines, but with a fair share of stone walls, photograph it, and place 
the picture in your portfolio between a view of Jaffa and one of the 
Dead Sea, and even an experienced pilgrim would take it up and 
say, ‘** And this is somewhere near Jerusalem.” 

Still more remarkable is it to find Jerusalem compared to 
a New England manufacturing town, which Mr. Francis 
Tiffany, from whom Mr. Hale quotes, does in the following 
language : 

Imagine all the mills in Lowell one vast corporation temple: the 
bulk of the operatives in it priests and temple servants; the fabrics 
turned out, creeds, treatises, or disputations ; the tenement owners 
dependent on pilgrims for their lodgers; the neighboring farmers 
finding the market for their wood, cattle, and oi! in selling them for 
the sacrifices, or for the maintenance of those performing the sacri- 
fices,—do all this, and you have arough but palpable working idea 
of Jerusalem. 


The following is Mr. Stedman’s impressive tribute to Emer- 
son, from the ‘** Atlantic:” 
ON A GREAT MAN WHOSE MIND IS CLOUDED. 

That sovereign thought obscured ? That vision clear 
Dimmed in the shadow of the aable wing, 
And fainter grown the fine interpreting 

Which as an oracle was ours to hear ? 

Nay, but the gods reclaim not from the seer 
Their gift, although he ceases here to sing, 
And, like the antique sage, a covering 





Draws round his head, knowing wh at change is near. 
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Religions Hews. 


MISSION NOTES. 


Africa.—The mission of the American Board that was to 
have been planted at Bihé halts, for providential reasons, at 
Bailundo. That providence has its seat apparently in the 
heart of the African chief Kwikwi, who does not want to let 
the missionaries go—not, we suspect, from purely spiritual 
motives. After all, it may prove to be the very best thing 
that could have been done. Bailundo is.a good center; Bibé 
might not have been better. It now seems likely that Loanda 
will be made the point of departure from the coast, instead 
of Benguela, at an early date. 

Dr. Nichols and Mr. Walker, with their wives, have been 
detained at Benguela ten weeks, waiting for porters. Novem- 
ber 12th, they were getting off, and happy in the prospect of 
reaching their destination, where Messrs. Sanders and Miller 
have diversified their labors by building two houses, thirty- 
one by fourteen feet, one story, each with a shed, one with a 
veranda. They are rude structures, with mud floors and 
walls, primitive enough for a frontiersman’s cabin. Indeed, 
in this country, emigrants seldom go so far for wood. 

Dr. Nichols thus describes the advent of the caravan that 
was to take them into the interior : 


®ne morning, just as we were seated for our morning worship, a 
file of dusky savages poured through the doorway, each bearing his 
weapons, provisions, and a bundle of firewood. Each of these items 
was a source of much interest. ‘Phe gun is a strange, Oriental-look- 
ing affair, with a flint-lock and a fluted stock ; the barrel of immense 
length, incredible lightness, bound with an immense number of tin 
rings and adorned with as many brass tacks as possible. When 
loaded it holds several charges of powder, a bunch of grass for wad- 
ding, a handful of dirt and a lot of slugs; it is fired, not from the 
shoulder, but held by the hip in the position of ** charge bayonets.” 
The aim is—well, vague, When one of the gentiois so fortunate as to 
kill a wild beast—an exploit which I am convinced must be attributed 
to accident rather than to skill—a part of the skin is sown into a 
tubular gun-case which fits over the barrel, and can be drawn down 
over the lock as a protection from dampness. 


Mr. Bagster tells of the progress made with the language, 
and says a good word for the people: 

We have now about thirteen hundred words collected, put in or- 
der, tested by continual trials; we have a very fair idea of the mode 
of inflection of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs and pronouns. 
We can add to this the fact of having adopted a mode of transcrib- 
ing the language, so perfect for a beginning that when Brother San- 
ders sent me down a written list of the 150 carriers, every man 
readily answered to his name. This means a great deal when such 
names as these are recorded: Yamungili, Raweudim ba, Mwenibris- 
évo, Mweuiwosimbn, etc. 

We have been able todo much in the way of learning the ways 
of these people, of winning their confidence and good-will. In illus- 
tration of this point I may say we have one hundred men with us to- 
day, whom we keep to take us into the interior, They are jolly and 
happy, and their friends have gone home and left them. When we 
first came we could not haye done this: they would have taken 
fright and gone off, I can eay truly that they have confidence in us, 
and in their own way like us. They begin to find out that we always 
do as we say ; and in consequence we find that we are not impor- 
tuned to give powder, guns, aquardente, etc. We may be politely 
asked for them, but not with the demanding tone at first assumed. 
They now trust us in payment, etc. Of course they are savages, and 
in many ways are like big boys, but when treated,as men have much 
more manly character than many who oppress and abuse them would 
fain make you believe. 

Mrs. Nichols and Mrs. Walters wi be the first white wo- 
men seen in Kailundo. Thus far the mission has been blessed 
with good health, and has met with no more than the ordi- 
nary discouragements to African Evangelization. The other 
new enterprise of this veteran society in Southeastern Africa, 
checked by the death of Mr. Pinkerton, is being carried for- 
ward under the lead of Mr. Richards, who reached Umzila’s 
in safety, though not without serious illness. A month's 
delay waiting for the king’s formal permission to enter his 
country was an aggravating and perilous thing, but the re- 
ception, when it did come, was cordial. 


Mr. Richards thus speaks of his arrival and the generous 
treatment he received : 


I reached Umzila’s kraal on the morning of the 10th of October, 
just the time I intended to have reached Natal in returning. The 
name of Umzila among the natives is Uyamondwa. His subjects 
never call him by his right name. 

I found the king sitting under a large tree, and one of his indunas 
with him. I spread a fine blue blanket for him to sit on, but he 
made me sit on it, saying the “ground was accustomed” to him. 
Umzila is the finest looking black man I have ever seen. His face 
is full of intelligence, and is genuinely pleasant. He is tall, some- 
what spare in flesh, yet he is well proportioned, and might be called 
a handsome gentleman in any country, if gentlemen are ever hand- 
some. I told him my whole story at once—who sent me, what for, 
and what I expected him todo, He listened very attentively, and at 
the close said he would call Magajou, his chief induna, and, having 
talked with him, in a few days he would return me an answer. The 
next day it rained hard all day, ana for two days more the water 
came eo fast that we were nearly swept out of our tert; the rainy 
season had commenced in earnest. However, the rain did not deter 
Umzila from remembering us, for about 10 a.m. he sent down four 
fine three-year-old bullocks, telling us to shoot one immediately for 
food. I chose the finest, of course, and we had plenty of food that 
day. The next morning he sent two tusks of ivory to say “good 
morning” with; one weighed twenty pounds and the other six 
pounds. The weather did not clear till Saturday, and he sent word 
he would see me that day; but he did not come, and I sent word 
that I would not see him the next day (Sunday). So our final meet- 
ing was held on Monday, a.M., the 17th of October. The result is, 
that the king sends greeting to Dr. Means and the people of America, 
and invites sive missionaries and their families to come at once, or 
as soon as convenient, into his kingdom, and begin mission work. 
Magajou, chief induna, insists on our teaching him to make 
powder ; but this is a side matter, and can be easily managed. The 
king did not urge this point, though doubtless it would please him 
much, The king seemed in a great hurry, and sent a boy to bring 4 
** good-bye” tusk, weighing forty pounds, which he gave me, and 
we shook hands, and had our good-bye in as good faith as if we had 
all been Christians. I was so reduced by sickness that I could not 
jook about for a station. There are excellent places for a mission 





almost anywhese,—wood, water, and people being in fair abun- 
dance. 

Though very ill on the return trip, Mr. Richards reached 
Durban, December 3d, with health much improved. 


A Sunday-School Worker.—Louis Pierredoz is a young 
strocking-weaver at St. Jean du Garde, France; he has a 
wife and child whom he finds it difficult to support with his 
earnings of two francs (forty cents) a day ; nevertheless the 
Lord has put it into his heart to do great things. Ina letter 
dated December 15th he says: ‘For building the Taber- 
nacle each one brought his voluntary gifts; some offered 
silver, gold and precious things; others who had them not 
contributed their consecrated labor forthe construction of 
the holy edifice. Iam one of the latter class, and I give 
willingly of what I have received in the name of Christ Jesus. 
I cannot give more than I have received, but I wish to do 
this for four localities of Lozere, destitute of pastors and all 
spiritual aid: I desire tc go there every other Sunday for the 
purpose of establishing some regular post of evangelization 
and also some Sunday-schools.” To do this he says he shall 
be obliged to walk ‘‘ some fifty or sixty kilometers" (between 
thirty-six and thirty-seven miles) ‘‘by roads almost impass- 
able, andin order not to incur tavern expenses to carry one’s 
bread and cheese with him and yet be fit for work on the 
morrow morning.”” The plan ke would prefer if it were pos- 
sible to secure the money would be to spend Sunday and 
Monday in this work, walking to Lozere one day and return- 
ing the next night, spending Monday in visits and conver- 
sations connected with the work. But this would necessitate 
payment for lodging and four meals, which, with the loss of 
Monday's labor, would be about nine francs, and would in 
the year amount to 200 francs, or $40. This money he sees 
no mzans of getting, yet he says: ‘‘ And yet above all these 
human considerations, and despite my poverty, I seem to 
hear a voice within aid thecry of these people saying to me, 
‘It is necessary; it must be done!’ Moreover, my pastor 
when I told him my difficulties, and the work which weighs 
£0 heavily upon me, replied in his grave, sweet voice, ‘It 
must be done.’ Is it not hard sometimes to understand when 
itis said to one, ‘Itmust bedone’? Yet in war they do 
not speak otherwise. I will engage anew in this work 
whether sustained by human help or not. I will look up 
always to my Heavenly Father. I will devote myself to my 
work andremain at my post until I die.” 

Louis Pierredoz is already at work in four 3unday-schools 
in and around St. Jean. The two schools which belong to 
the Free Church in the town number 300 scholars. Those at 
Peyrolles and Caderles, two little communes, each six kil- 
ometers (between three and four miles) from St. Jean, are 
much smaller, and are directed by the Christian Union for 
Young People. 

With regard to Sunday-schools this worker writes : 

‘The moral and religious gifts of our scholars in France 
are, I believe, very inferior to those of our young friends in 
America. Until the present time Sunday-school work has 
been very much neglected. Now, thanks to God. Christians 
begin to wake up, and under the new laws of our Republican 
Government it is true, though none the less incredible, that 
Christians begin to consider and interest themselves more 
and more in Sunday-sehools.” 

To this earnest Christian worker, who gives all he has—his 
time and faithful labor—to the cause so dear to him, the for- 
eign Sunday-school Uniom has sent that which will pay the 
expeuses of his mission to Lozere for half the year. Are there 
not some American workers, who think an hour on Sunday 
afternoon and a street-car journey of a few miles a great 
sacrifice for the cause, who will add their contributions of 
silver or gold and enable him to continue his work through- 
out the yeur ? 


A Working Pastor.—Sunday, February 19th, being the 
tenth anniversary of Rey. Dr. Magie’s pastorate in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Paterson, N. J., a large number 
assembled to hear his sermon. A few of his many friends 
awoke to see the natural relation of ten years’ loving service, 
and one thousand dollars promptly adjusted that relation ; 
and when, standing among the flowers that had suddenly 
bloomed out of the falling snow, the pastor proceeded to tell 
the congregation of an annual average of pastoral visits 
amounting to 1,200 for these ten years and a weekly average 
of six religious services, of 220 members added to the church 
on profession and 347 in all, of 200 baptisms, of $20,000 spent 
on the church property, $12,000 on the mission—seon to be- 
come a church, it is hoped—and other large sums spent in 
charity, all who listened felt that here was the secret of the 
mutual affection of a rejoicing pastor and a devoted people. 








GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The * Churchman” thinks there is no greater absurdity than 1s 
involved in the idea of having a Papal nuncio resident at Washing- 
ton. We think so too. 

—The Rev. L. H. Cobb, Missionary Secretary of A. H. M. S., has 
been elected Secretary of the American Congregational Union, to 
succeed the Rev. W. B. Brown. 

—The Rev. Henry M. Sanders, of Yonkers, who supplied the pul- 
pit of the Central Baptist Church in West Fourteenth Street during 
January, has accepted the pastorate of that church, and he will be 
installed on Sunday, March 5th. 

—St. Luke’s Hospital has received from the Hospital Saturday 
Fund $5,000 ; the House of Rest for Consumptives, $2,000" Home 
for Incurables, $2,000; St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Childzen, $2,000, 
and the Free Home For Incurables, $1,500. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Paxton, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Church, of Washington, D. C., has accepted the call of the West 
Presbyterian Church in Forty-second Street, in this city, and will 
take charge of its congregation about March 15th. 

—The ‘* House of the Good Shepherd,” at Tompkins Cove, oppo- 
site Peekskill, accommodates forty-two poor children, most of whom 
were gathered up in New York,and are trained to farm-work,Jservice 
and tradee. Conneoted with the Honee is a large farm and numer- 
ous buildings. 

—The Bishop of Honolyu recently preached in Calvary Church, 








He hopes to raise money in this country and in England with which 
to build a cathedral. It is doubtful whether it is worth while for the 
people of this country to spend money on cathedrals either abroad 
orathome. The Hawaiian people, the bishop said, are all Chris- 
tians. 

—The Rev. William C. Macbeth, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Knowlesville, N. Y., has accepted an invitation to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Grand Rapids, Wis., a large and important 
charge. He is a son of the scholar and author, Professor Macbeth of 
West Virginia University, and is a young man of fine ability and 
promise. 

—When the Rev. Archibald McCullagh became pastor of the Ross 
Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, four years ago, it was in debt 
$45,000. In a short time $10,000 of the amount was paid off, but the 
balance remained until less than a month ago. The assistance of 
Mr. Kimball, the “‘ debt raiser,” was secured three weeks ago, and at 
the close of the service a week ago last Sunday $31,000 had been 
raised. Last Sunday the balance was pledged. 

—The ‘* Churchman,” which has started the “* Clergy Relief Fund,’’ 
sits awhile at the feet of its Presbyterian brethren and learns that 
they have a permanent fund of $268,000, and that their receipts 
from all sources last year amounted to $75,000. The beneficiaries 
number 470, and the average appropriations are $150, the highest 
being $500. The “*Churchman” thinks that an average appropria- 
tion of $300 is the least that can comport with the duty and the abil- 
ity of the Episcopal Church. 

—The Church Charity Foundation, a Protestant Episcopal! charity, 
held its thirtieth annual meeting in the Holy Trinity Church in 
Montague Street, Brook!yn, last Sunday evening. Bishop Littlejohn 
presided. ‘The Rev. Charles W. Turner, of St. Matthew's Church, 
made the annual report. The receipts during the year were $68,- 
526.93. The property of the society is worth $317,632,on which the 
debt is $41,400. ‘Fhe addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. C. H. 
Hall and W. A. Snively and the Rev. Meesrs. D. V. M. Johnson and 
T. Cornwell. When completed, the institution will constitute the 
most comprehensive charity in the Episcopal Church. 

—The “ Guardian” prints a letter from one who writes under the 
signature of R. A. Torrey, who exceedingly deprecates such a multi- 
plication of churches as he has seen in different towns in the West. 
His radical remedy would be union on the one condition of liberty. 
The agreement must be upon all that is recessary to constitute a 
man a Christian, which is that he accept the authority of Jesus 
Chriet in mind and heart, in thought and life. ** Thus far we have a 
right to insist and no further.” The “ Guardian” appears to in- 
dorse this letter, which is quite a sign of liberality. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—'The Congregational Church of West Waterville, Me., has engaged 
the Rey. G. G. Hamilton. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Huntington of Worcester, Mags., declines a 
call to St. Paul’s Church in Boston. 

—The Rev E. N. Munro, of East Granville, Mass., Congregational 
Church, accepts a call to Manchester. 

—The Rev. William A. Chamberlain resigns his charge of the 
Congregational Church at Berkley, Mass. 

—The Rev. H. P. Peck, of Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary, 
is called to the Congregational Church at Plymouth, N. H. 

—The Rev. A. R. Graves, rector of St. Peter's Church at Benning- 
ton, Vt., declines a call to All Saints Church at Northfield, Minn. 

—The Rev. William C. Dawson of St. Thomas’s Church at Han- 
over, N. H., is calied to the rectorship of St. Paul's, at Burlington, 
Vt. 

—A parochial branch of the Church Temperance Seciety has been 
formed in connection with All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

—The Rev. 8S. Newton of the Congregaticna! Church at Bethle- 
hem, N. H., accepts a call to the pulpit at Peacham, recently vacated 
by the Rev. A. W. Wild. 

—The late Joseph E. Sheffield, of New Haven, left $100,000 to the 
Berkeley Divinity School, atjMiddletown. The aggregate amount of 
his educational benefactions alone exceeded $750,000. 

—The special work for the conversion and Christian nurture of the 
young, represented by the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, of which some account recently appeared in The Christian 
Union, seems to be gaining ground. The firet anniversary of the 
society was held in Williston Church, Portland, Me., Feb. 12th. This 
home society numbers 130 active Christians, most of them boys and 
girls. The pastor, Rev. F. E. Clark, reported that for months he had 
received letters every day concerning this work from all parts of the 
country, and as aresult he knew of at least twenty similar societies 
which have been established, and doubtless there are many more. 
Some cf the most encouraging reports come from Augusta, Me., 
Canandaigua, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., Burlingten, Vt., Muir, 
Mich., and from three churches in Portland. 

THE WEST. 

—Mrs. E. H. Haddock has presented $500 to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago. 

—The Rev. P. H. Henson, of Philadelphia, has accepted a renewed 
call of the First Baptist Church of Chicago. 

—The Rev. Dr. Vincent and the Rev, A. H. Gillett will conduct a 
Sunday-school congress in Des Moines, Iowa, March 19-21. 

—The Rey. W. R. Cowl, fresh from a Methodist pulpit in Pennsy!|- 
vania, preached his inaugural sermon in the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, February 12th. 

—The Second Baptist Church, Chicago, has been successful finan- 
cially as well as spiritually, the past year. The $10,000 mortgage has 
been recently taken up. 

—Saturday, February 11th, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, entirely freed itself from debt by paying off the last claim 
against it, the amount being $18,000. The amount was subscribed 

within two hours at a church supper. 

—A hopeful work that is now engaging the attention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Chicago is that among smal! 
boys, in the organization of a ‘** Boys’ Band of Hope.” About eighty 
boys have been enrolled, and meetings are held every Friday night. 

—The people of the Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, 
recently presented their pastor, the Rev. Charles Hal! Everest, a fine 
gold watch, and his wife a set of jewelry, xs an appreciation of the 
services rendered them in the four years of Mr. Everest’s pastorate. 
On Thursday evening, Feb. 15th, a meeting was held in the church to 
consider the resignation of the pastor, and the congregation agreed 
to unite with Mr. Everest in a call for a council to dissolve the pas- 
toral relations. 

—The Rev. C. M. Sanders, at the request of his church, and after 
some years of faithful service, was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Dr. Dana of St. Pau! preached 
the sermon, traveling 886 miles to be present and take his part. Mr. 
Sanders has labored most successfully, and seen Cheyenne alter from 
@ place once christened ‘* Hell on Wheels,” to an enterprising city, 
with seven churches, saloons reduced from over 100 to twenty, and 
an immoral theater extinguished for lack of patronage. About 
$6,000 home missionary funds have been spent on this field in twelve 
years past. To-day the.church is self-supporting; owns building 
and parsonage—no debt—and has contributed over $18,000 to the 
general causes of Christian benevolence, 
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W®eneral Rews, 


The storms and distressing floods mentioned last week 
still continue in the South and West. The levees have broken 
in many pointe, ind it is hara to realize the great suffering 
entailed. Thousands of men, in the region of Memphis, are 
on constant guard along the levees, and are using every pos- 
sible means to strengthen and repuir them. The inhabitante 
of a vast area of country are in great distress. Many have 
been forced from their homes and are living on rafts or knobs 
of levees. Steamboat navigation is regarded as dangerous. 
Arkansas City was last week completely flooded and not a 
house free from the muddy water. A telegram sent out by 
the Governor of Mississippi last week says that ‘there is 
great loss of property and stock caused by the flood and that 
in many localities sturvation is imminent. The country 
overflowed, and that eulject yet to go under, comprise the 
best part of the State.” 
heavy rains seriously interfered with railroad traflic; in one 
county alone the damage done by the rains and floods is esti- 
mated at £200,000. In Louisville, Ky., the buildings near 
the river were flooded and many houres were washed away. 
There was a regularly organized party of life-savers. In St. 
Louis the trains were blockaded by washes in their embank- 
ments. In Uhio the storm of last week did much damage, 
principally to telephone and telegraph wires and poles, 
which were pulled down by their ueavy weight of ice. 
President on Saturday sigued the joint resolution appropri- 
ating $100,000 for the relief of destitute persons in the 
flooded districts. 


Various Items.—A crazy Greck, calling himself Dr. E. J. 
Tachmyntis, was arrested in this city last week for sending 
threacening and annoying letters to a Brooklyn physician. A 
few weeks ago he called at this office and desired to publish 
in The Obristian Union some of his delusive grievances.—A 
fire last week in a Philadelphia ware-house burned one man 
to death, perhaps several others, and destroyed $150,000 worth 
of property.—A fire broke out in the Lunatic Asylum at Flat- 
bush, L. L., last week, endangering the lives of one thousand 
persons. Only two lives were lost.—Three students of Wil- 
liston Seminary, in Massachusetts, who had hazed a fellow 
student, were arrested last week and will be prosecuted.— 
Indians in Minnesota are en the war-path—A National 
Homeopathic Hospital has been founded in Washington.— 
Petitions opposing anti-Mormon legislation are being cir- 
culated in Salt Lake City, and people of all ages and sects are 
besought or bullied or cajoled into signing them.—Charles 
Stickney, the Denver murderer, who is a graduate of Har- 
vard, was acquitted as insane last week.—A village in Georgia 
was eutirely destroyed by fire Friday night.—A mass meet- 
ing is to be held in San Francisco next Saturday, in order to 
express the sentiment of business men, irrespective of politics, 
in favor of the anti-Chinese bill now pending in Congress.— 
A large and vigorous anti-Mormon meeting was held in 
Knoxville, Tenn., Sunday night.—Madame Rudersdorf, the 
well-knewn soprano and vocal teacher, died in Boston, 
Saturday morning. 


Foreign Notes.—The insurrection in Herzegovina is still 
successfully carried on.—The Russian Government 16 wak- 
ing up to take some meusures against the anti-Jewish move- 
ment.—General Skobeleff's recent speech has excited some 
commotion in Europe. Bismarck has demanded an explana- 
tion of it from St. Petersburgh.—A great trial of twenty-one 
Nihilists began in St. Petersburgh week before last, and is 
etill progressing.—Lieutenant Harber and Master Scheutze of 
our navy have reached the Russian capital, and started thence 
last Thursday in their search for the ‘‘Jeannette ” survivors.— 
London‘is greatly excited over the sale of the famous elephant 
Jumbo from the Zoological Gardens to Mr. Barnum. The ele- 
phant is known all over England, and letters, including re- 
ported ones from the Queen and the Prince of Wales, have 
been written to the managers, urging them to keep him and 
to Lreak their contract, leaving the public to pay the legal 
damages. Barnum is getting an immense amount of adver- 
tising from it.—An electric light exhibition was opened in 
Edinburgh last week, which is said to be more complete than 
that held at Paris.—An explosion in a mine in Austria last 
week killed 150 persons. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Washington's 
birthday was observed very quietly in this city. Down-town 
the city assumed the quiet and deserted appearance that 
Sunday always brings. The various stores, factories and 
other places of business were closed and the streets were free 
from the every-day mass of carts, drays, horses and truck- 
men. On the public buildings and many private residences, 
and notably from the shipping along the river fronts, gaily- 
colored streamers and national flags floated. Up-town the 
streets were crowded all day with throngs of holiday sight- 
seers and excursionists, and Central Park was filled with 
handsome carriages and horses. There were, however, no 
public demonstrations of any kind or military display except 
the firing of salutes in honor of the day at the harbor ferts, 
and the decorating by about fifty war veteransjof the eques- 
trian ttatue of Washington that stands in Union Square. 
The day was very generally observed throughout the coun- 
try. In Boston a public memorial meeting was held in Old 
South Church. In Cincinnati, San Francisco, Albany and 
other cities there were military displays. 





The steamship ‘‘ Iilinois,” having on board a party of 325 
Jewish refugees, men, women and children, arrived in Phila- 
delphia last Thursday. They had been expected, and ex- 
tensive preparations had been made for their reception. 
They have been offered land in Texas. They come mainly 
from the Province of Kieff and from Odessa and Warsaw, 
most of them being tradesmen and a sew of them farmers. 


In parts of Illinois last week the | 


‘the | 








They were taken by rail to the old Pennsylvania Railroad | penitentiary. He has the alternative of amputation or shar- 


depot at Thirty-second and Market streets. There they 
were provided with supper and a change of clothing. The 
depot has been arranged so as to provide eating and sleeping- 
yooms, bath-rooms and a hospital, and every effort is being 
made by the citizens’ committee and the corps of volunteer 
physicians to minister to the health avd comfort of the 
refugees. 


Some putriotic but iconoclastic individual celebraved 
Washington’s Birthday by defacing and mutilating the monu- 
ment which Cyrus W. Field erected two years ago to the 
memory of Major André, the British accomplice of Benedict 
Arnold. The monument stood in Tappan, N. Y., on almost 
the very spot where André was executed. There was at the 
time of its erection a good deal of strong feeling against the 
project, and many threats of injury have been made. On 
Wednesday evening a stranger visited the monument, was 
seen working at it, but was not disturbed because the man 
wh > discovered him teared he was crazy. After he left the 
inscription was found defaced. A man suspected of the 
work has since been arrested in this city. 

There is a law in this city which requires that seats shall 
be provided for saleswomen in the various stores employing 
women. It has been fou#™ that many of the large estab- 
lishments have not cdmplied with the letter of the law. 





| although they claim to have followed its spirit, and accord- 





ingly warrants for the arrest of seven merchante, mem ers 
of tue firms of R. H. Macy & Co., Simpson, Crawford & 
Simpson, and Daniel & Son were issued a week ago Satur- 
day, and on their appearance the merchants were paroled fur 
examination. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—arah Bernhardt, while in St. Petersburgh, received an 
offer of marriage, so the rumor goes, from a Russian Count. 
‘rhe Russians are noted as a reckless people. 

—An observatory has been built on Mount Etna, near the 
crater, but it isso placed that in case of an eruption any 
current of lava would probably divide and avoid it. 

—It has been calculated that breakers on the Atlantic 
Coast fall with a force of three tons to the square foot. Ke- 
member this next summer when you are at the beach. 

—It is said that Queen Margaret of Italy has among the 
ladies of her court two Americans whose jewels eclipse those 
of the princesses who were, unlike them, born to their titles. 

—Russia has more female physicians and medical students 
than any other European nation. It is a strange coincidence, 
but merely that, of course, that the death-rate in that coun- 
try is very high. 

—A new fuel is reported to have been discovered in Dakota. 
It is an oil-saturated rock as inflammable as eannel coal, and 
its value as a fuel for locomotives is soon to be tested ona 
Western railroad. 

—The entire French coast is about to be lighted by elec- 
tricity, which as far back as 1878 was employed in the light- 
houses near Havre. Forty-two light-houses are to be pro- 
vided with electric lights. 

—A New York newspaper reporter, who has been inter- 
viewing druggists, barbers and dealers in toilet preparations, 
claims that there are in New York a large number of young 
men who paint ana powder and use cosmetics. 

—Ex-Senator Dorsey, who has recently been indicted 
with the other Star-Route swindlers, owns an immense cattle 
ranche in New Mexico. Itis forty by sixty miles in size and 
has on it 28,000 head of cattle and 1,300 head of horses. 

—The Pope expects to purchase for the Vatican the largest 
topaz in the world, which weighs seven pounds, and upon 
which famous lapidaries of Naples have been working since 
1832, fifty years ago. It has carved upon it representations 
of Jesus at the Last Supper. 

—Four boys got into a Denver theater free by using a 
skeleton key on aside door. They enjoyed their deadhead- 
ism every evening for a week, and were only detected when 
they began to let in other boys at half the regular price of 
admission. Avarice is always sure to lead to grief. 

—Jacob R. Shipherd, the notorious promoter of the Peru- 
vian Company scheme, began life as a successful and popular 
Congregational preacher in Chicago. He was instrumental 
in the founding of that excellent paper the Chicago ‘‘Ad- 
vance,”’ which is about the only thing that can be said to his 
credit. 

—A man broke through the ice in Michigan while his hands 
were in his trousers’ pockets and was unable to extricate 
them. But he hooked his chin over the edge of the ice, and 
so held his head above water until rescued. His peculiar 
muscular power is easily explained : he was a Chicago light- 
ning-rod agent. 

—Flowers made of precious metals and stones are becom- 
ing fashionable. Jewelers have taken advantage of the 
wsthetic craze to put the sunflower and lily into their work. 
The sunflower is made of gold with a heart of very dark 
topaz; the lily is made of silver, with a pearl to represent 
the morning dew-drop. 

—Balloonists have a unique method of taking ‘‘ soundings’ 
to learn their distance from the earth when traveling in the 
air at night. A loud shout is given and the seconds are 
counted until the echo from the ground is heard. From the 
time required for the return of the sound it is easy to com- 
pute the height of the balloon. 

—Even the City of Washington, it seems, needs some 
‘‘reconstruction.”” The Fisk Jubilee Singers were denied 
accommodations at all of the Washington hotels during a 
late visit to that city, and were compelled to wander about 
the streets all aight. They were finally relieved from their 
unpleasant situation by private hospitality. 

—A shrewed Western thief took exception to his sentence 
on the ground that the witnesses could only swear that they 
saw his arm and shoulder steal under the tent which he 
robbed, and pot his whole person. The judge surmounted 
his objection by sentencing the arm and shoulder to the 
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ing a cell with the prisoners so intimately related tohim. 

—A portion of Washington Street, Boston, is now illumi- 
nated by electric lights, and the *‘Transcript” of that town 
speaks of the illumination as ‘‘one of the wonders of the 
eity.” We dare say itis pretty wonderful for Boston; but in 
those cities which are’at all abreast of the times the electric 
light is as common-place a matter as the elevated railway. 

—As early as the year 1677 experiments were made in ob- 
taining illuminating gas from coal, although the Scotchman, 
William Murdock, is considered the real inventor of gas 
lighting ; he lit his workshop with gas in 1792. He did not, 
however, invent the patent rapid-registering, double-entry 
meters by which the gas companies of this city earn their 
daily bread; some poor but dishonest American did that. 

—In Constantinople, reports a London paper, the traffic 
in household slaves goes on as briskly as ever, nothwithstand- 
ing the slave-trade treaty with England. There are in the 
city two well-known dealers,who buy, sell aud keep on hand 
in their establishment a large stock of slaves, which is always 
open to the inspection of bona fide purchasers. The authori- 
ties have tried to prosecute these villains, but no court will 
convict. 

—Superstition never displayed a stranger whim than that 
indulged in by an anti-superstitious organization lately 
formed in this city, called the ‘‘ Thirteen Club.” Itis lim- 
ited to thirteen members, it meets on the thirteenth of the 
month in room thirteen of a certain hotel. the letters of 
whose name are thirteen in number, and ii- last banquet 
was lighted by thirteen gas jets. We presume their only 
after-dinner diversion is in solving the faisous ‘*15, 14 
puzzle.” 

~It is claimed that there are some specia! qualities in the 
water of Sheffield, Eng., that make it indispensable in the 
manufacture of the famous Sheffield razors. A Sheffield 
firm immigrated to this country, bringing Sheflield water 
with them in tanks—at least so the story goes. When the 
tanks gave out they found, to their horror, that American 
water would not produce the temper or polish that are the 
essential characteristics of Sheffield razors, and consequently 
the firm failed. 

—In the new London hansom cabs, which are roomy, and 
into which three passengers can be put, there are to be found 
small looking-glasses, trays for cigar-ashes, and matches. 
Some drivers go further and supply lap-blankets for their 
‘* fares,” and others have small clothes-brushes for the pas- 
senger to brush himself up with on a muddy day. Patriot- 
ism forces us to insist, however, that ‘‘ bobtailed”’ horse-cars 
and elevated trains packed to overflowing are far superior in 
their convenience to the traveling public. 

—Timid sea-goers who are contemplating a voyage to 
Europe or the West Indies will doubtless be pleased to learn 
that a new source of danger to the ocean traveler has been 
discovered. The steamship ‘‘ Newport” in a recent voyage 
to Havana ran into an immense ‘chool of whales. She col- 
lided with two of the monsters, cutting them in halves and 
shaking her own frame and those of her passengers pretty 
generally, and was compelled to change her course in order 
to avoid more serious consequences. 

—An Englishman, considering that ice is merely a crystal- 
line substance, and that there is no lack of substances which 
are crystalline at an ordinary temperature, has invented a new 
skating surface composed chiefly of carbonate and sulphate 
of soda, on which ice-skates will easily glide. The resist- 
ance of the surface is just equal to that of ice and it looks 
like ice. What we should like to know is whether it brings 
as brilliant and interesting astronomical phenomena before 
the eye, when brought in violent contact with the head, as 
does ice. 

—A Bowery tailor has invented a new advertising dodge 
His delivery wagon, all emblazoned with signs, stops in 
front of an elegant Fifth Avenue mansion, the driver climbs 
over the seat into the part of the vehicle where the packages 
ought to be, stays there out of sight about as long as it 
would take to deliver his parcel, and then drives on his way 
rejoicing. Passers-by first gazeat his wagon and then at the 
house, and are of course impressed with the idea that, al- 
though a Bowery tailor, he is patronized by fashionable 
customers. 

—The numerous hazing, kidnapisg and rioting scrapes of 
some of our American colleges, which have given the papers 
a good deal to talk of lately, have been entirely eclipsed by a 
row in the faculty of Melbourne University, Australia. At 
an election of a President of the faculty, during which there 
was a good deal of bitter discussion, impetuous Prof. Narson 
called muscular Prof. Elkington a liar. Whereupon the 
muscular Elkington knocked the impetuous Narson down. 
Elkington was suspended for a month, while Narson was 
fined #250, from which we conclude that in the intellectual 
circles of Australia blackguardism is regarded as more 
vicious than pugilism. 

—Some queer food-delicacies are found in this cosmopoli- 
tan city. Almost every nationality is supplied with its own 
peculiar delicacy by special stores. Smoked Pomeranian 
goose is a dainty found in the German stores. Spanish 
merchants sell dried goat’s-meat as a special delicacy. The 
peculiarities of the French food-stores are beyond compari- 
son; they all deal in horse-flesh, fresh, dried and salted, 
which may be regarded as their feature. But John 
Chinaman displays the most astounding tastes of any of 
our foreign citizens. Sharks’ fins, dried, are sold in eyery 
Chinese shop in New York, the best kind costing #3.50 a 
pound. It looks like whale-bone, and is about as savory 
Dried oysters, which look for all the world fike figs, consti- 
tute another favorite dainty, which the Chinaman infinitely 
prefers tothe freshest oyster in the market. The Chinese 
edible known as ‘' Bird’s-nest” is worth from 310 to #25 a 
pound and is a great luxury, for a pound will make soup for 
only forty people. The nests are dried and rubbed in frag- 
ments by hand ; they are said to look like gravél and taste 
like gum arabic. 
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The Sunday-School. 


CHRIST’S POWER OVER EVIL SPIRITS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


rT \HE New Testament writers, especially the Evangel- 

ists, repeatedly mention individuals whom they 
describe as being possessed by demons or evil spirits. 
For the most part these persons seem to have been 
harmless, or at least not violent, though there are some 
striking exceptions. The possession was often accom- 
panied by physical disease; blindness, dumbness, epi- 
lepsy, and in one case a disorder which was congenital, 
if not hereditarv. The possessed seems usually to have 
acted as though under a double consciousness; and 
when, by the word of Jesus, the demon was cast out 
and the man appeared in his right mind, he was, with 
peculiar significance, a new creature in Christ Jesus.* 
It is very evident that the Evangelists themselves be- 
lieved that these individuals were really under the con- 
trol of disembodied spirits ; such was the universal be- 
lief of that age, both among Jews and among heathen. 
They are frequently distinguished from the victims of 
mere physical disorders, and the demons themselves 
are distinguished from the persons whom they are sup- 
posed to control.’ In all cases in which these persons 
were brought before Jesus the evil spirit was cast out 
by his command, and it was counted by the Apostles 
themselves a cause for great exultation that they also 
had power to cure in the name of Christ those thus 
possessed. 

There are three opinions entertained among modern 
scholars respecting these cases. (1) It is supposed by 
rationalistic commentators that these men were simply 
crazy ; thatin accordance with the common supersti- 
tious notions of the age their craziness was attributed 
to the influence of evil spirits ; that the Apostles shared 
in this superstition, and that Christ, their Master, 
either shared it with them or thought it needless to 
correct their error, and so used the language of the day 
without directly indorsing its mistaken philosophy. 
(2) It is very generally supposed by orthodox com- 
metators that there was at the time of Christ a real 
phenomenon of demoniacal possession; that evil 
spirits did gain not only an influence but a control 
over individuals; that this control was allowed,by God 
in order that the power and authority of Christ might 
be demonstrated in his superior control, or that the 
activity of evil spirits at that time was greater because 
Christ was upon the earth, and the powers of evil 
gathered themselves up, as it were, for a special con- 
flict with him. (3) The third view is that which seems 
to me to be most consistent with both Scripture and 
reason, though it is not largely entertained, or, at least, 
advocated, by Biblical commentators of either school. 
This view is that evil spirits exercise an influence over 
mankind ; that as this influence is yielded to it be- 
comes more potent; that it sometimes becomes an 
almost absolutely irresistible control; that in such cases 
the individual seems to lose his human character and 
to take on an absolutely diabolical character, and that 
what appears to be the case is really the case, and he 
is manifesting by his actions not merely the depravity 
of humanity in its worst phases, but the malignity of 
an evil spirit controlling humanity, and exhibiting in 
an individual life the very character and conduct of 
hell itself. The reasons for this opinion may be 
briefly stated. 

First. The influence of strong natures upon weak 
ones, both for good and for evil, is a matter of com- 
mon observation in our daily life. Sometimes this 
influence becomes a control, sometimes a seemingly 
absolute and irresistible control. So long as the sub- 
ject is in the presence of his despotic master he seems 
to have lost all will-power of his own. He obeys not 
merely from a sense of fear; he obeys because he is 
weak and his master is strong. There are well authen- 
ticated cases in which the subject loses his individu- 
ality, and almost his personality. In such cases the 
victim obeys every command addressed to him, dis- 
regarding every consideration of propriety or even 
decency and common sense. Some attempt has been 
made to explain these cases by attributing them to 
what is called animal magnetism, but, as in many 
another case, the word is used not to explain a phe- 
nomenon but to conceal ignorance of its true cause 
and character. Now there is nothing unnatural in the 
hypothesis that a disembodied spirit may exercise a 
similar control. There is nothing against reason in 
the supposition that influence may proceed from one 
spirit to another, not merely through the medium of 
words. In fact it is claimed, if not demonstrated, that 





‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for Mareh 12, 1882 Mark 
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2See Matthew viii, 28; xii., 22; Mark i., 23; v., 2-9; ix., 18, 20, 
21; Lake iv., 33; viii., 29. 
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in the cases of so-called magnetic sleep the sleeper is 
obedient to the unexpressed will of his temporary 
master; he does without direction what he is willed to 
do. It is true we cannot demonstrate the influence of 
an invisible spirit over man. It is not a provable fact. 
Neither can we demonstrate the existence of an ether 
whose waves produce the phenomena of light. All 
we can say in either case is that the hypothesis is not 
contrary to reason, andis the best and simplest hypothe- 
sis for the explanation of otherwise inexplicable 
phenomena. 

Secondly. This hypothesis best agrees with many 
teachings, direct and indirect, of Scripture. The 
Scripture represents that there is a world of disem- 
bodied spirits both good and bad; that they are not 
wholly separated from man, but exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon him; that their influence is not a thing 
of the past, but that the Christian has still to watch 
and pray against it.' This hypothesis renders intelli- 
gible such histories as that of Saul and such accounts 
of divine cure by Christ as that of the lesson of to-day; 
it accords with the conduct and the implied teaching 
of Jesus Christ, who distinctly retognized the presence 
and personality of demons distinct from the man in 
whom they were and from whom they were cast out; 
it removes all difficulty in the interpretation of these 
Biblical narratives, which, on any theory that denies 
the possibility of demoniacal possession, it is impossi- 
ble to interpret consistently with the intelligence and 
the honesty not merely of the inspired writers but 
even of Christ himself. 

Thirdly. And this hypothesis best agrees, it seems to 
me, with the facts testified to by modern science. In 
certain of the cases of so-called moral insanity, which 
Dr. Fordyce Barker recently declares to be only ‘‘an- 
other name for wickedness,” the mis-called insane man 
recognizes the difference between right and wrong, 
has strongly within himself a sense of the abhorrent 
character of the crime to which he is impelled, asserts 
that he is prompted to it by Satan, sometimes even im- 
plores his friends to protect him from the inward but 
irresistible impulse. These cases are often attended 
with epileptic convulsions, and are often directly trace- 
able to willful self-indulgence in some form of sin as 
their provoking cause. There is also frequently a sin- 
gular appreciation of the bigh and pure character of 
individuals with whom the so-called insane are tem- 
porarily thrown in contact.*? These circumstances have 
led some of the highest authorities on mental disease to 
acknowledge the cause of this so-called moral insanity 
inexplicable. Esquirol, who stands at the head of the 
French School, if not of all schools of mental disorders, 
regards the theory of demoniacal possession as the 
most probable and rational explanation of them. The 
country has been recently shocked and disgusted by 
the extraordinary exhibition of malignant depravity in 
the case of Guiteau upon his trial. These were not 
the exhibitions of an insane man who was incapable of 
recognizing the difference between right and wrong; 
on the contrary, he exhibited great cunning and 
shrewdness of alow order. Nor, on the other hand, 
did they seem like the exhibitions of human nature ; 
they were distinctively, if I may coin the word, de- 
human. Ifa man may give himself up to the control 
of evil spirits of a malignaat and hateful nature, we 
can readily imagine that the result will be just such as 
the country has witnessed in this frightful manifesta- 
tion of more than human depravity. 

The question here discussed is not a mere abstrac- 
tion. If it be true that we are environed by good and 
evil angels ; that the one bring to us benign influences 
from the Spirit of God and the other evil influences 
from the Prince of all evil; that the nobler, and what 
we count the better impulses of our nature are often 
the suggestions of guardian spirits, perhaps of friends 
gone before but not far removed and still watching 
over us and endeavoring to counsel us; and what we 
eall the impulses of our lower nature are often the 
whispered suggestions of fiend-like natures watching 
for our fall and exultant if they can accomplish it; if 
it is true, in brief, that we fight not merely against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heaven- 
ly places, there is a greater seriousness and solemnity 
in our life than we are wont to imagine, and a greater 
need of the Divine Helper. If we could but see the 
malignant countenance and feel, as it were, the hot 
breath of the demoniac spirit whici: breathes the sug- 
gested temptation to evil into our thoughts, what 
strength would it add to our loathing, and what cour- 
age to our resistance, and how, as for our very life, we 





1 Judges ix., 23; 1 Sam. xvi., 14-23; xviii., 10-11; xix., 9-10; 1 
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should resist the first yielding to one who never be 
comes the possessor of a human soul except by its own 
gradual and voluntary subjection to his hateful des- 
potism. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


Centra Tuooucut.—Christ’s power over Satan in the 
heart. 

1st. To review Christ’s power to still the storm on 
the sea. 

Draw the Sea of Galilee as last Sunday, and by care- 
ful questioning lead the children to tell all that was 
taught them about the rising and the stilling of the 
storm. Ask them to repeat the Golden Text. 

2d. To teach that Christ has power to still the storm 
of sin in the heart. 

Let the teacher draw a heart on the blackboard be- 
side the Sea of Galilee, and ask the children if they 
ever heard of people having storms in their hearts? 
Do not fail to make the children realize that storms of 
passion and wickedness are meant. Draw a curved 
line in the heart to represent high waves, and print 
in the waves anger, hate, covetousness, fear, etc. 
Ask how many of them have ever felt such storms in 


-their hearts. Ask who it is that makes storms of sin 


in people’s hearts. Tell the story of to-day’s lesson 
about the man who was so possessed with devils that 
he had to live away off by himself among dead people, 
for he was too great a trouble to the living. Tell how 
he was bound with chains, but the devils made him so 
strong that he broke the chains. Tell how he rushed 
like a wild beast against people who happened to be 
passing the tombs where he was. In contrast with 
his treatment of others, describe vividly how he ran 
toward Jesus when he saw him a long way off, and 
fell down before him for help. Tell how the devils in 
the man wanted to be left in him, but Jesus made 
them come out, and let them go into a herd of swine, 
that immediately rushed into the sea. 

Tell how wonderfully changed was the man after 
Jesus had sent the devils out of his heart, and the 
storm of sin was stilled. He was gentle and loving, 
even wanted to go with Jesus and help him, but in- 
stead Jesus sent him to his friends, and to other 
people in his own country to tell them of the power of 
God over the devil and his wicked spirits. 

Erase the waves of sin in the heart drawn on the 
blackboard, and in their stead print the words of the 
Golden Text in straight lines. Help the children to 
read the Golden Text. Give to each child at the close 
of the lesson a blank paper heart of good size to draw 
on during the week if a storm of sin comes to them. 
Ask them to print on the waves they draw the names 
of the wicked feelings they had. 

3d. To teach the children to pray and sing for the 
help of Jesus when evil passions are rising. 

Tell that a great and good man (Rowland Hill) 
when he felt a storm ef sin arising in his beart would 
gently whisper this little prayer: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, calm 
my troubled spirit.” Ask the children if they can not 
do the same. Teach them also to sing, as a prayer to 
God, 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
Oh, receive my soul at last. 

SymBot Girt.—A chain cut out of black card-board 

to represent the evil with which Satan tries to bind us. 








Lecturs-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
CONCERNING PRAYER. 


HE prevalent spirit of investigation touches no 

point more continually than the subject-matter of 
prayer.. Everybody who reads or thinks at all asks 
questions upon this subject. One thing is very certain, 
that the New Testament, if you take out from it the 
element of prayer, is about empty. If you dispossess 
it of the fact and of the faith of prayer you might as 
well let the whole thing go; for any process that 
would take away our belief in the efficacy of prayer 
to God would take away any other thing if applied 
alike to the New Testament teaching. It may be said, 
therefore, that any result of natural philosophy or of 
scientific inquiry which shall dispossess the world of a 
belief in prayer will take away also our belief in the 
revelation of Christ in the New Testament—and, for 
that matter, in Deity. 

In the first place, 1 think the grand and capital 
mistake consists in supposing that prayer means 
mainly or chiefly asking for something. That really 
is the popular feeling; and it is on this ground that 
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arguments are constantly constructed to the effect that 
there is a sort of storehouse, a kind of clothing store, 
an apothecary shop as it were, a provision for human 
wants, up above ; and that aman who has faith can 
go on up and order a suit of clothes, or whatever else 
he needs. This narrow mercantile view is the com- 
mon view. . 

‘‘Does God answer prayer?” men say; ‘“‘and can I 
pray for anything I need, and expect to have it?” It 
is a great question of begging and getting, or buying 
and getting. 

Now, prayer is communion ; it is intercourse; and, 
therefore, it is just as broad as the necessity of the 
intellect, of the imagination and of the heart. We 
talk with God as friend with friend. We bring our 
thoughts and desires to him. We ask what his will is. 
In other words, we attempt to float the atmosphere of 
our life into the atmosphere of Gud’s life. 

You may say, ‘‘ It is strange that God should care 
for the intercourse of the myriads and myriads of 
poor wretched creatures that are on the globe.” It is 
not any more strange than that a mother cares for the 
prattling babe on her lap. The distance between God 
and his creatures is greater than that between the feel- 
ings of a mother and the feelings of her babe; but the 
thing is the same. There is that in the mother's heart 
which does not need that the child shall talk back, or 
even understand her; and is it strange that there isa 
quality in the nature of the Divine Being which makes 
him delight in the coming into his presence of his 
creatures? And what if they are infinitely below him? 
What if they are poor? If God is pleased to have 
them talk with him is that not an object of great de- 
sirability? Suppose you have nothing to say. You 
can at least say, ‘‘It is a good, pleasant day.” We 
may, in communion with God, express our gratitude, 
our thanksgiving. We may lament a thousand things 
that are lamentable. In other words, we may live in 
God in our thought and in our feeling. That is com- 
munion, that is prayer; and it ought to be the largest 
part of prayer. 

Next, the New Testament represents prayer as a 
state of mind, rather than a special act of devotion. 
We are commanded to ‘pray always,” to ‘pray 
without ceasing.” And that cannot be except in this 
general sense—in the sense, namely, that our thoughts 
move Godward ; that all things that concern us (our 
duty, our pleasures, our pains) continually raise our 
thoughts toward God. That is not a difficult attain- 
ment when you make up your inind that all forms of 
beauty, all blossoms, al! fruits, all things which cheer 
the eye, the imagination and the sense, shall be sug- 
gestions of God. When you are trained to that the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
shows his handiwork. Where the cedars and the 
oaks praise him, where everything that you meet 
every day praises him, where the stove and the moun- 
tain from which it is hewn, and the shrubs and the 
flowers praise him, where everything that grows is a 
souvenir of him, it is not difficult to train the mind so 
that all nature becomes a cathedral to you, and you 
associate God with the phenomena of life, with the 
business of life, and with the inighest, the lowest, the 
homeliest and the coarsest of events. Then the mind 
is in that state in which it rises as spontaneously 
toward God as the water rises in vapor under the sun’s 
influence. 

But see how men do pray. You know young spend- 
thrifts that dash out, and go away from home, and 
squander their money, and get into trouble, often come 
back home, and are very sorry, and do not mean to do 
so again; and the father finally ‘‘comes down” with 
another considerable sum, and the worthless fellow 
pays up his debts and goes off again, and that is the 
last his father sees of him for the next six months; 
and then he comes sprawling home once more. He 
had a good time, and he never wanted to go home ex- 
cept when he was in sore need. 

But there are a great many people who do not pray 
except when they are in sore need: and then they run 
to God, saying, ‘‘Good Lord, dear Lord, my father’s 
God, do help me this time,” and making all sorts of 
promises which they break as soon as they get well 
away. They go forth and are prospered for a while; 
but at length their prosperity is at an end and there 
comes the shadow of death; or, what is worse, some 
great domestic or socia] blight or some terrible busi- 
ness catastrophe. Then they come again, and wonder 
if the Lord hears prayer. They pray, and pray, and 
pray, and nothing comes of it, and on the whole they 
suppose there is not much good in praying ; and they 
begin to think, with the scientists, that God does not 
change the order of nature forthe sake of helping 
men about their affairs in this world. 

Well, I had almost said that a self-respecting God 
would not answer such prayers. There are many who 
have no respect for themselves, for God or for heaven, 
nor for the honor that prevails among men; and they 
talk about their experience in prayer. I am a plain 
citizen among you; but you do not come to my house 


in any such way as that. When you come to see me, 
and talk about matters of any kind, you treat me with 
respect. You come with a sort of self-respect also, 
as a preparation of yourself. You do notcome merely 
on errands of your own interest. You talk about pol- 
itics, about pleasure, about visitations, about voca- 
tions, about the pleasant people that you have met, 
and all that kind of thing. Your intercourse with 
your fellow men is far above the average intercourse 
that men attempt to carry on with God. They are 
simply beggars at the gate of heaven, that is all. 

Now, is it to be expected that any such methods as 
that are going to avail? Look at the prayers that are 
recorded in Christ’s own life. One thing strikes me in 
connection with them. It is that be prayed a great 
deal. He prayed all night in the mountain. The hints, 
the intimations, are that Christ’s life was a life over- 
flowing with prayer. It is manifest that it could not 
have been prayer of petition. Not that that was ex- 
cluded, as we shall see; but there was nothing that 
all the night long in the mountain he had to ask for. 
He was, to be sure, poor; he had not where to lay his 
head; he was a wanderer; but these were not the 
things that he prayed about, manifestly. He loved to 
be with God, and to commune with him. 

But, then, there was another section or aspect in his 
experience. When Christ was brought into a great 
state of feeling or sorrow he prayed for specific things; 
but mark how he prayed: 


“If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not 
my will but thine be done.” 

The moment he prayed for a specific thing he prayed 
in a state of mind that was submissive to the over- 
ruling wisdom and judgment of his Father. Well, we 
should pray so in regard to everything: ‘‘If it be 
best, let my child live; if it be best, heal me; never- 
theless, not my will but thine be done.” 

Now, in regard to test prayers. Almost all the 
modern tests that are given are purely philosophical. 
The Bible is not a philosophical book; it is an experi- 
mental book. It is a book that sees what has happened 
and what will happen. 


“Blessed are the meek; they shal! inherit the earth.” 


If there is anything in this world that is not likely 
to get along it is meekness. In this great bear-and- 
wolf world, where everything goes by the tooth and 
the claw, where selfishness dominates, where avarice 
is continually greedy, and where we see suffering, and 
all manner of mischief and mischance, blessed are the 
meek; that is, men who are mild, who are gentle, who 
are not easily affronted, who return good for evil, and 
who are everywhere spiritual-minded in the midst of 
clamor, insult and wrong; and they shall inherit the 
earth. They are the victorious ones. 

In any single case it has not been so; but there is 
another fact which is susceptible of being established; 
namely, that rich-hearted men, men that are quiet and 
gentle, are the men who, in the long run, are success- 
ful in the world, while men of rude and violent ways 
are sooner or later overthrown in one way or another. 
In the end civilization prevails. No doubt this will 
be the universal experience. This quality of meek- 
ness is the best preparation of a man to get along with 
men; and collectively it is the most successful and the 
most stable of all experienees. 

Now, take the subject of prayer. Treat that not on 
the philosophical basis—though I do not disdain to 
argue it there. I am prepared to argue the subject of 
prayer on the ground of natural law. I hold, that is, 
that I can use natural law, though I recognize the fact 
that God can use it better than Ican. It is possible 
for God, when he thinks best, to make natural laws 
serve his beneficent ends in answering prayer; but, 
aside from that, suppose a man says to you, ‘‘I dis- 
cover that there is gold in your soil.” ‘*‘What do you 
say, sir?” ‘‘There is gold in your soil.” Receiving 
that information, do you say, *‘No, sir. My father 
owned this farm, and I have owned it for forty years, 
and I have plowed it and planted it, and raised potatoes 
and corn and things of that sort upon it, and it does 
not stand to reason that there should be gold here”? 
Would a man talk in that way about it? Not much. 
You tell a man that there is gold in his soil, and he 
will experiment and see if there is. He will go to 
work and have old miners and chemists test it; and if 
there is any gold in his soil he will find it out by min- 
ing for it. 

You say to a man, “an ancestor of yours settled 
in Kent, and the old fellow died worth a million 
pounds sterling, and you are his lineal heir, and if you 
choose to make a little effort, undoubtedly you can 
come into possession of the largest part of that prop- 
erty ;” and how does a man act on that subject? You 
know how he acts. Well, it turns his head, in the 
first place. He will follow any fool’s advice. He will 
send his lawyer over to investigate the matter. I have 
seen a dozen men that had been fooled, and were 
being fooled, and believed that there were large 





estates waiting for them and thatif they and their 





children had their dues they would all be rich—the 
whole thing turning out to be a swindling game got 
ten up by tricksters who offered to act as their agents 
and obtain their fortunes for them on condition 
that they would advance a lit something for expen- 
ses, and so on. 

Suppose a man is sick and is in a strange commu- 
nity. He says, at once, ‘‘ Have you any respectable 
doctor here?” ‘O yes,” he is told. The doctor is 
sent for, and he comes. The man describes his feel- 
ings to the doctor, and the doctor says, ‘I see : you 
take one of these little pills every night as you go to 
bed.” ‘‘ Well, doctor, what is the composition of these 
pills?” ‘‘There are such and such ingredients that 
enter into them.” ‘Do I understand you that those 
ingredients have a relation to the retroactive condi- 
tion of the muscles of the stomach?” Does a sick 
man thus go to work philosophizing and examining 
into the elements which compose the remedies that 
the physician prescribes for him? No. He pulls the 
blanket over his head and waits to see what the medi- 
cine does. In all practical matters there is a common- 
sense way. 


Now, it is on this ground that prayer is put in the New 
Testament. A man may take the steel and sharpen a cary 
ing knife, not because there is anything on the table, but as 
amere act of the imagination; and so a man may sharpen 
himself by any amount of metaphysics on any subject; but 
when you come to the subject of prayer in a common-sense 
way, is it not the best way to try it according to the con- 
ditions laid down in the word of God? If a man were to 
ring a bell to see whether there was gold in his soil, it would 
make everybody laugh. If a mun wants to find out whether 
there is gold in his soil, he takes a pick-axe, a shovel and a 
pan. These are the means by which he ascertains. If a man 
wants to know whether an apple is sweet or sour, he does 
not write a letter and send it through the post-office to 
inquire: he bites the apple, and so finds out whether it is 
sweet or sour. 

Now, here is the subject of prayer. Is it really a benefit 
for &@ man to pray toGod? Well, what are the conditions? 
He that comes to God must believe that God is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him. Paul said 
that he had tried it; and that he had a messenger of Satan 
sent to buffet him, lest by the abundance of the revelation 
given him he should be puffed up. ‘ Thrice,” he says, ‘1 
besought the Lord; and the answer was what? By impli- 
cation, ‘‘ Paul, I do not take it away ; but my grace shall be 
sufficient for you. I[ prefer to have this thorn in the flesh re- 
main; but I will give you strength to bear it.” 

Now, let a mau believe that there is an all-hearing and « 
benevolent Heart (you must take that for granted), and then 
he will have something to stand on. If you say, “I have 
no evidence that there is a God,” there is but one argument 
possible under such circumstances; namely, It is a greater 
difficulty to imagine this world without any God than it is to 
imagine it with one; and you must take the least of the two 
difficulties. 

Suppose it is true that there is an all-powerful, all-wise, 
all-beneficent Being. Suppose itis true that he is, as repre- 
sented in the New Testament, our Father, and that he has 
paternal feelings as much purer and sweeter and deeper 
and stronger than man has as God is purer and sweeter and 
deeper and stronger than man is. Assume that such is the 
divine nature. Now, suppose you go day by day in prayer— 
that is in conversation—to God respecting yourself, your 
outward and inward life, your experience, opening your 
heart and pouring out your feelings as a child does on com- 
ing home after an absence from his father for a week or for 
a single day, talking about all that he bas seen or heard. 
Suppose it is your habit to come into communion with your 
Heavenly Father when you are in an emergency, and your 
wit and wisdom fail, and your strength gives out, and fears 
confront you, and troubles beset you on every hand. Sup- 
pose it is your wont to go, as the Saviour did, and pray for 
relief, saying, ‘* Not my will, but thine, be done. If it is 
best for me do not hear my prayer.” Suppose you are in 
the habit, in other words, of making an experiment in 
prayer—and you cannot make an experiment in prayer as 
yuu can with a match that;goes off instantly. That would be 
like the man who put afeather on a rock, and then lay down 
on it, and said, ‘‘If one feather is as hard as that I don’t 
know what a whole bed would be!” Suppose a man, an 
entire stranger to you for the most part, should come up to 
you with one single act, and you should say, ‘‘ They say that 
he isa man of genius; but I don’t see any genius in him.’’ 
How could he tell whether the man was a man of genius or 
not when he had seen so little of him ? 

I sat onee in New York to a photographer—a young 
Southerner—and, after he had put me in my position and got 
the lens all right, he said, ‘* Now, Mr. Beecher, will you be 
kind enough to put on the look of genius ?” People act very 
much in that way. They try to pray as if they thought they 
only had to pull a bell and somebody would come to the door 
and they might go into a shop and get what they wanted, it 
being @ more matter of bargain or sale, or of some financial 
transaction. 

Now, prayer is a state. Prayer is a disposition. Prayer 
represents the whole economy of the mind—the reason, the 
imagination, the moral sensibilities, the affections. It rep- 
resents this life in all its complexity. It is the opening up 
of @ man’s soul in the presence of his God. He asks, here 
and there, for things; and yet he is submissive to the higher 
will of God, sunning himself in the divine influence. Ido 
not believe any man can for six months or a year live as in 
the sight and presence of God and have any doubt at all left 
in his mind respecting the reality of prayer. The proof of 
prayer is praying. 
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& CO., Boston. 


$43 Broadway, New York 


| En«t with the other! 


OLIVER DITSON 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
N RS. S.1L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
a for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Supericr facilities. Send 
for cireniar 





Quotations. 
instantly available. 


Cyclopaedia 


OF 
$5.00. 





Quotations. 


HE PRACTICAL CYCLOPLEDIA OF QUOTATIONS —17,000 
A full concordance of 50,000 lines makes eac} 

Send for deseriptive 
indorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Gen. McClellan, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker Randati, ard a host of other re) - 
resentative men in all professions. 


quotation 
circular and read the hearty 
Wendell Phillipa, 


Price, cloth, 900 large octavo pages, 


.K. FUNKE & CO., Publishers, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 





$1.00 $.S. LIBRARY BOOKS FOR Sc. 


ees 





CONTINUATION 


IMMENSE 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 


OF CATALOGUE, 


SUCCESS! 
12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 








nal gm ee 
Price in 
No. Name. Clloth Binding No. Name. Cloth Bindias No, Name. Cloth Binaite 
105. More Than Conquer o1 $1.00) 123, Fearndale, 1 00}/14L. The Curse of Telfourd, 1.25 
106. Sought and Sa rh 3 1.50} 124 David's Little Lad, 1.00] 142. The Scathed and the Saved, t ~ 


107. Lionel Franklin's Victory, 1,25}125, Aleo Green, 
108. History of a Threepenny 


114. The Distiller's Dang hter 


and other stories, 5] 133, Dot and Her 


Lo Lord, 
115. Greyledge—An original } ook, 1.25] 134. Jessie Dyson, John Worth, = 153, Bruey, a 


116, Rachel Noble’s Experiemce, .90/135. Faith Hayne, 





126, Buy Your Own Cherries 


132. Jessie s Struggles, 


1.00} \43, Castie Williams, 
144, Ruth and Her Friends, 100 


Bit, Frank Spew# ser’s and Other Stories, .76|145. Old Bill’s Good Angel. .15 

Bule of Life, . 1.25{127. Grandmother Dear, 1.00} 146. Mabel’s Experience, 1.0) 

109. The Harker Family, 1.25}126, Jennie’s Sevntams Lost in 147. The Cousins, 125 
11). Christie's Old Orgaa, 125 the 8n: .00]148. Under the Carse of the Cup, 1.25 

| 111. Frank Oldfield, . 1.25/128, The Brewer’ 's Family, 90} 149. Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, 1.50 
112 Tim's Trouvi 1.25|130, Sidney Grey, ir 150, Louis’ School Days, 1.50 
113. True to his Colors, L.25]13L. Froggy's Little Brother, 1.25] 141. Blossom and Blight, 1.00 


1.0p|152. A Candie Lighted by The | 


little worker for 


Christ, 
1.25]154, History of a Shilling, Toil 





117. Doing — ray bo - ne abe lL Clock, = pone <td - 
= Mother Herring’s Chick en, 1.00)137. Caled ne’s Cloc! J x Me 
119, Brought Hom ~ .75].33%. Black Bob, Scrub, the Work- 155. Wee Donald, Chips, 1,00 
120. Our Poll and Other Stor fee, 75 house Boy, Lovee Digging a Grave with a 
121. Bachel and the 8. O., 1.25}139. Millerton People, y 1.25 ine-glass, Little Bi -_. 
122. enim and Cabies,” 1001140. Dutiesand Dutie, = * 1.25) May, 
te ca'alogue (156 books) iree on application. Sample book and envelope, 8 centa, postpaid, 
PRI ES IN LOTS ASSUIRTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cts. each; 10 or more, at 5% cts. each; 15 oF 


more, at 53¢ cts, each; 20 0r more, at 544 cts. each ; 30 or more at 544 cts. each ; 40 or more, at BY, cta, each ; 50 


oF more at 6 cts. each; 100 or more, at 434 cts, each ; 
yours 52.num 


200 or more, at 444 cts. each, Subscription price per 


8) $2.50. 
THE ENVELOPE ADDIT 10N.—This consists of a strong manilla envelope, larze enough to take in any one 


number of the Livrary,and which answers not only to protect the books from wear, but as a library member's 
exchange -.. It has ’print ed on it blans for name, residence, and class number and library number of mem- 


ber, catalogue 
velopes cost but 13¢c, each; no more than ordinary 
All other Sunday-schoot 


© NAME THIS P.APER. 


of books, libre ry rules, a a simple plan of exchanging and keeping account of books, The em 
library cards, 
goods at marvelously ‘ow prices. 


Adéres, DAVID ©, COOK, 148 Madison St, Chi 
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THE WEEK. 

The conditions abroad are relieved of 
much of their threatening character. 
The Paris Bourse has settled down to 
comparative quiet, so much so that the 
Bank‘ of France has reduced its interest 
rate to 44 per cent. This improvement 
has reacted on the London money mar- 
ket. The Bank of England has lowered 
its rate from 6to5 per cent., and has 
accumulated very heavily in funds dur- 
ing the past two weeks ; apprehension, 
therefore, from that source has ceased. 
The conditions still affecting us are 
limited to those of a domestic character, 
and are serious only as they suggest ap- 
prehension for the future. For the pres- 
ent, while our banks are losing some- 
thing of their reserves, we have ample 
funds to supply the demand in our 
several markets, but the fear is that this 
condition will not last, and that we shall 
soon be called upon to ship gold just at 
a time when domestic exchange will be 
against. the “New York market. We 
do not join in this latter fear. We be- 
lieve that our gold shipments are nearly 
past for a good while. The heavy 
imports have, of course, been against us, 
but had it not been for the disturbances 
abroad American stocks in foreign mar- 
kets would not have been returned to us, 
and there would have been no occasion for 
any shipments of specie in return. But 
the flow of securities this way has ceased, 
the low prices that have ruled have un- 
doubtedly tempted foreign capitalists 
into our market to buy, and we are con- 
vinced that, now that the financial at- 
mosphere is clearing up, the condition 
will soon change sharply, and foreign 
bills against us will be balanced by re- 
newed demand for all kinds of good 
stock and bonds. The other unfavora- 
ble feature, extravagant imports, we 
believe will prove of a temporary nature. 

The American people are quick to learn 
a lesson, and the admonition which our 
demoralized markets have given will not 
pass unheeded. After present foreign 
orders for merchandise are filled the scale 
of future transactions will be materially 
curtailed, while from this time our ex- 
ports will increase. Indeed our export 
traffic from the port of New York for the 
month of January, 1882, is only $1,500,000 
less, in valuation, than that of 1881, which 
was larger than any correspending period 
in our history. This improvement on 
previous months, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, will continue, now that the market 
for breadstuffs has fallen to shipping 
figures. 

The bank statement reflects the move- 
ment of the week, which has been a very 
severe one for our money market. De- 
posits have fallen off $8,000,000, of which 
nearly $4,000,000 is in specie and less 
than $1,000,000 in ne This 
sgumgnies | a reduction of $2,500,000 in 
the reserves. 

This bank statement is the result of a 
combination of sdverse circumstances. 
The Government has drawn nearly or quite 
half of this deposit decrease. We have 
thipned over $1,000,000 abroad, and the 
balanee is the reeul: of drafts from South 
and West to meet the aims of losses 
and liquidations in the grain, cotton and 
produce markets. This is now of the 
past, however; the stock market, which 
suffered severely from this pressure re- 
rerred to above, has finally given signs of 
more firmness, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the violent fluctuations of the 
past two weeks have uncovered all weak 
spots, and furnished a good foundation 
for a future upward movement. One 
influence which was very effective in 
aiding ,the demoralization was the al- 
most unprecedented floods that have 
transpired in the South and Southwest. 
These have now subsided. Money is 
firm to active at 6 per cent. The markets 
for securities are now steady, 





Tue CONTINENTAL Fike INSURANCE COM- 
Pany makes a moat satisfactory showing in 
its 1st of January statement, its reserve for 
the re-insurance of outstanding risks amount- 
ing to $1,458,000, and for other cluims, $541,- 
657. Its ret surplus on the 4th of January 
aniounts to $1,406,000, and its total cash as- 
sets are $4,207,205. The Company conducts 
its business under the restrictions of the New 
York Safety Fund Law, which compels -om- 
panies submitting to it to restrict their divi- 
dends to stockholders to seven per cent. per 
annuum on the capital and safety funds, and 
to apply the remainder of their income for the 
greater security of those insured to the two 
funds known as the Guaranty Surplus and the 
Special Reserve fund, each of which, in the 
case of the Continental, amounts at this 
time to over half a million dollars. 





~*~ ——-~ — 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased. 
or will seon cease, to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at ou 


f r 
office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission 

. 
Banking. 
qo 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent per annum 
on average mo athly balances of $1,000 or ove 
No interest on accounts averagir s ion 
$1,000. 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 


k.special attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Wanks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investor f 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Govycrnment Bonds 
for 1852, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 


sult its pages for any purpose. 


fF ih & _— /} 


5 Nassau St, » 


EIGHT PER GENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK 


FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 


American Ourrency. Full particulars on application. 
The Financial Association of Ontario, 


LONDON, CANADA. 


JOSEPH D. SAUNBY, EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


4 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHi.- 
CAGO, 


Canital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SROURITIE S furnished 
to rete rate and Private Inves 

CAPITAL FURN OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Gompanies hay: a Ld construction, 


and their bonds purchased o: negotia ted 
FINANCIAL PNEGOTIA: TIO 8 corducted for 
— ss > Towns and bs meg and for Railroad 


rata CO DUCE PrHe YF FINANCIAL & ee AN- 
of Railroad Companies and other Corporg- 
| — “se property isin the hands of Kecoivere or 
‘BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITE on Commission 

Ww. OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 

convert them into interest-paying investments. 
and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President, 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy, and Treas. 


THE_ CHRISTIAN _ UNION. _ 





T HIR’ ry- SIXTH ANNUAL Ss T ATEMENT 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 





Net Assets, January 1, 1881, $47,833,628 70 
RECEIVED IN 1881. 


For Premiums, $5,238,811 82 


For Interest and Rents, . , ‘ 2,830,328 08 
Profit and Loss, . : . ‘ » 91,626 11 8,160,766 01 
ee $55,994,394 71 
Disbursed 1881. 


To PoLioy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
endowments, 
Surplus returned to Policy holders, 
Lapsed and surrendered Policies, 


$3,718,646 87 
1,284,342 53 
1,081,234 81 

Tora. T0 PoLioy-HOLDERS, 

EXPENSES : 

Commissions to Agents, . 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 
others employed on salary, 
Medical Examiners’ fees, ‘ 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 

Estate, and all other Expenses, 


%G,U84 224 21 
$286,797 05 


103,541 93 
10,540 25 


276,607 84 


BOT7,487 07 

454,500 0G 
-—— $7,216,301 34 
248.7 778,093 37 


TAXEs, . ; 5 ‘: , . ‘ 


BaLaNcE NEt Assets, Dro, 31, 1881, 





Schedule of Assets. 


Loan upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 

Premium notes on Policies in force, 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds, 
Cost of State Bonds, 

Cost of City Bonds, 

Cost of other Bonds, 

Cost of Bank Stock, 

Cost of Railroad Stock, 

Cash in Bank, 

Balance due from agents, scoured, 


$18,087,201 12 

401,303 28 

3,347,600 47 

12,657,974 92 

‘ “ ‘ A 4,618,853 10 
es ao 619,900 00 
2,572,300 84 

3,407,480 00 

122,761 00 

26,000 00 

2,933,319 50 

83,399 14 


$48,778,093 27 








App 
Interest due and accrued, . : : ; ; . $925,583 50 
Rents accrued, : : i , 14,873 88 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 497,676 02 
Net premiums in course of collection, . None. 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums, 


—-— $1,480,691 48 
$50,258,784 85 





LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to re-insure all outste nding policies, 
net assuming 4 per cent. inte rest, 
All other liabilities, 


#45.810 598 00 
1,060,614 87 
— 46,871,212 87 


$8,387,571 98 
6,500,000 00 


Surpius by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent., 
Sureius by New York Standard, 44 per cent., alvout 





Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1881, 


8.30 per cent. 
Policies in force December 81, 1881, 63,918, insuring, 


. $159,039,867 89 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 

W. G. ABBOT, Ass't Secretary, 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 
General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 





1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union w lo Ges-| would a man in many ways. 


pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the aotl the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


MAKING MEN OF BOYS. 
By Exsen E. Rexrorp. 

It should not be expected that a boy 
will become a man, and be able to do a 
man’s work well, without receiving a 
good deal of instruction from those 
whom he has naturally a right to look 
to for advice. But a great many farm- 
ers who are very particular about how 
their work is done seem to think that a 
boy ought to know instinctively how 
work ought to be performed. They 
have forgotten that they had to learn 
how to do things. To plow a field as it 
ought to be plowed may seem a very 
simple thing to a man who has done 
that kind of work for years, until he has 
become so familiar with it that he has to 
give it no special thought, but the nov- 
ice finds many things to learn. He may 
have seen it done, but when he comes to 
try to do it himself he finds that seeing 
a thing done is one thing, and doing it 
well is another. Now the man who is 
wise will not scold and find fault with a 
boy for a failure of this kind, but he will 
exercise the grand virtue of patience, and 
explain to him wherein he failed. He 
will not treat the boy as if he were a 
man, or ought to know how to do such 
things as well as a man who has had 
experience, but he will make a pupil of 
him, and lead him in, step by step, until 
he has overcome each difficulty. By 
taking pains to explain things to him he 
will arouse an interest in the work, and 
the boys will -be anxious for further 
knowledge. 

Last summer I was on a farm where a 
man was hoeing potatoes. While I 
stood there, talking with him, his boy 
came into the field with his hoe. It 
seems he had never tried his hand at 
hoeing and ‘‘hilling up” potatoes, and 
he made poor work of it. Instead of 
showing him how it should be done, his 
father began finding fauit, and finally 
ordered the boy to go to work at some- 
thing else. 

‘Why didn’t you show him how you 
wanted it done ?” I asked. 

*‘Good Lord! hadn’t the boy eyes?” 
asked the man. ‘‘If he can’t get the 
knack of hilling potatoes when he sees it 
done right before him, what’s the use of 
trying to learn him ?” 

Now, I differed with him there. There 
may not be much of a ‘knack ” in hill- 
ing potatoes, but it evidently puzzled 
the lad, and a few hints, given kindly, 
would have helped him out of the 
difficulty, and the lesson would have been 
learned for all time tocome. The man 
eould have told him why he hilled them, 
and explained the different methods of 
culture, and the boy’s interest would 
have been aroused. 

Farmers fail, as a general thing, to take 
the boys into their confidence suffi- 
ciently about the work to be done on the 
farm. They go ahead and plan, and all 
the boys are expected to do is to execute. 
It seems to me that the best way to get 
along with boys, if you want them to do 
their best on the farm, or anywhere else, 
is to get them interested in what they are 
doing. This you cannot do if they feel 
that they are not considered of sufficient 
importance to be taken into your confi- 
dence. If you talk with them about the 
work to be done as you would with men 
your boys will begin to feel that you con- 
sider them as little men, and they will 
act like little men in nine cases out of 


ten, and surprise you by entering into 





the spirit of the work in hand with as 
much interest as you do. The way to 
make men of boys is to treat them as you 
Show them 


|that you do not hold their opinions in 


| contempt. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | 


Encourage them to act and 
think for themselves, and let them feel 
that you trust them. It gives a boya 
very manly feeling to know that a 
grown-up man considers his opinion 
worth something, and has faith in his 
ability to act without constant supervis- 
ion. Put a responsibility on a boy’s 
shoulders and he will be proud of it, and 
generally do himself credit in the way he 
carries it. 

And when your boy has earned some- 
thing, don’t put it all in your pocket, and 
none in his. Let him have spending 
money. You can advise him how to use 
it, but don’t make him feel that all his 
work has been for some one else, and 
that he is to earn, but not spend. Talk 
with him about using money foolishly 
and sensibly, and show him wherein he 
can lay out his spending-money to ad- 
vantage, and he will not be lkely to 
squander a great deal of it. 

He will doubtless make some foolish 
ventures—he would be a peculiar boy if he 
did not—but these will be useful lessons to 
him quite likely. A boy can see wherein he 
does a foolish thing as well as a man can, 
and he generally profits by his mistakes. 
I have great faith in the boys. Treat 
them like men and they will not disap- 
point you in growing up to be men. 








INCREASED POPULARITY OF CATTLE 

FROM THE ISLE OF JERSEY. 
It is a few years since the beautifully 
marked fawn-colored cattle from the Isle of 
Jersey were practically ostracized from the 
dairies of this country on the assumption that 
they were considered so valuable that none 
but very wealthy people could afford to in- 
dulge in the luxury of their ownership. 
The great butter and milk qualities were 
unquestioned, yet dairymen failed to see 
a profit in buying these expensive cattle. 
This was in the days when American cream- 
ery butter was unkuown to the markets 
of the country, the European consumers 
were also ignorant of the untold resources 
of this country in the line of dairy products. 
Now, however, the Jersey cow is known and 
indorsed throughout America as the model 
for purposes for which the Jersey Islanders 
seem to have especially bred and trained her, 
and it has within recent years become possi- 
ble for ordinary farmers to own a few head of 
the superlatively grand and good animals. 
Ever since the Jersey craze secured a foot- 
hold in this country there has been a marked 
steady improvement in the quality of 
all dairy products, until the United States 
occupies @ position ou the markets of all the 
world. Whilst it is undoubtedly true that a 
vast amount of American dairy products 
come from localities where the Jersey cattle 
are not popular, or, at least, where they are 
not used, still to this particular breed of but- 
ter producers is undoubtedly due the lion’s 
share of praise for the improvement in qual- 
ity and increase in quantity of American 
products which spring from the dairyman’s 
art. Someof the American Jersey herds con- 
sist of as fine bred animals as the famous 
island has ever produced, and their 
popularity is rapidly on the increase. In cer- 
tain sections of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan and Iowa there are herds that 
would do credit to the breeders of the orig- 
inal Jerseys, who, in perfecting this wonder- 
ful milch cow, have conferred & priceless boon 
upon the people of all countries. There is a 
disposition among American dairymen who 
are so fortunate as to own Jersey cattle to 
still further improve the breed and increase 
the yield of milk, and consequently the value 
of the animal; and the near future will prob- 
ably afford many records of milk and butter 
producers am ong these cattle that will aston- 
ish the people among whom the breed origi- 
nated.—[Ex. 








FROM THE MAIL. 

[The editor of eo, be glad to 
receive questi or suggesti for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 
Farm and Garden Editor : 





Farm and Garden Editor: 

1. Where in these United States can I get Japan- 
ese maples? aud what price per tree? 

2. Also I wish to obtain one variety of catalpa de- 





scribed in The Ohristian Union some mpnths ago 


as growing in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. It is nota 
tree, but the writer thought it a true shrub, growing 
with a rounded head and dense foliage and spread- 
ing branches, making a natural arbor itself. There 
is one in this place, but the owner, a commercial 
traveler, does not know where he got it. What is 
the botanical name for this variety of catalpa? 

8. Also I wish to get a ** Cucumber” tree and an 
“Umbrella” tree, but no florist in Southern Cali- 
fornia nor the one I send to im Ohio can furnish 
me. 

1. Japanese maples are, as far as we know, 
only propagated by Parsons & Sons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. One or two par- 
ties in San Francisco import Japanese maples 
direct from Japan, but such plants are never 
as hardy here as those bred in America. Jap- 
anese maples, 1 to 2 feet high, cost in Flush- 
ing $2.00 each. 

2. The dwarf catalpa, described in The 
Christian Union as growing in Prospect Park, 
is generally known in nurseries as Catalpa 
Kampferii. This catalpa is not uncommon 
in Eastern nurseries; it can be obtained in 
Flushing for 50 cents. 

3. The cucumber tree is Magnolia acum- 
mata, the umbrella tree Magnolia tripetella, 
and they both can be oftained of Parsons & 
Sons for 50 cents each. In ordering trees it 
is better to get small plants, two or three feet 
high, not only to save transportation, but be- 
cause such plants, especially magnolias, must 
be small to be removed successfully. 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

T. B. R’s letter in The Christian Union, No. 7, Feb. 
16th, asks for mode of feeding. On this had I too 
looked for light. I have given my fowls free access 
to corn, wheat and cracked corn. I am convinced 
it is not best todo so. They take cn too much fat. 
The year 1881 I hatched 104 chickens, lost three by 
accident, raised 101. I gave them nothing but water 
and cracked corn until they were able to go to the 
barrel and help themselves. I was very particular 
to keep them in the coop until the sun was up, to 
keep them in on rainy days, and to keep the coop 
dry and clean with fine sifted coal ashes. At three 
and a half months old they coat, including value of 
eggs, $16.88, and sold dressed for sixty and a half 
cents. 8S. A. J. 
New York Ciry. 


Many thanks for you communication; let 
us have some more experiences from some- 
body else. Experience is the best guide to 
success in anything. 








SUGGESTIONS. 


SKIMMED MiLK.—A New York city jury 
have decided that skim-milk is ‘injurious 
and unwholesome,”’ and that a man who 
advertises and sells skim-milk violates the 
law against the sale of adulterated milk. 
Professor R. Ogden Doremus testified that 
skim-milk is not unwholesome, and it is safe 
to say that no jury of farmers or of farmers’ 
wives would have rendered this verdict. The 
whole fact simply is that skim-milk is not 
milk, any more than cream, or whey, or but- 
ter, or cheese is milk. Skim-milk, unless it 
is sour, is no more ‘injurious and unwhole- 
some” than cream. It is simply one part of 
the m‘lk, as cream is another, and one part 
is nearly as essential to the nutritious value 
of the milk asthe other. Probably the city 
jury were impressed with the fact that skim- 
milk would be apt to become a favorite guise 
for cheating the purchasers of milk pure and 
simple, and for that reason placed it under 
ban. The true way to reach it would be to 
restrict or prohibit the sale of skim-milk in 
express terms. It is certainly anomalous 
that the sale of skim-milk under any circum- 
stances should lav the seller open to heavy 
penalties in a city where no restriction is 
placed upon the sale of whisky.—(Springfield 
Republican. 

ABOUT THE Lawn.—A top-dressing of fine, 
well-rotted manure will dothe old lawn much 
good. Care should be taken that there be no 
weed seed in the fertilizer applied. Ashes, 
guano, fine bune meal and nitrate of soda are 
all excellent for a lawn, and they bring on no 
seeds of troublesome weeds. New lawns 
should be made as early in the spring as 
possible, that the grass may get a good start 
and protect its roots during the hot months 
of summer. Red-Top is best for light soils, 
and Kentucky Blue-Grass for those of a 
clayey natnre ; a little white clover may also 
be added. The seed should be sown liberally 
asa fine turf only comes from thick seeding. 
Not less than four bushels to the acre should 
be sown. If walks or drives are to be made, 
bear in mind that a walk that is cheap in the 
beginning is always unsatisfactory and dear 
in the end. Make sufficient excavation and 
use large stones at the bottom with smaller 
ones near the surface, to make a solid foun- 
dation. Some of the ornamental trees may 
be planted early; the evergreens may wait 
until later.—[{Agriculturist, 








A PuRtTmrext CoMMENT.—A western hog 
farmer remarked to me not long ago that he 
cared little for hog cholera, for the reason 
that if it were not for the losses thus occa- 
sioned hogs would be too cheap. The re- 
duced number sold for more than the whole 
number would have done had there been no 
losses. ‘‘How many hogs have you lost?’ 
** Well I don’t calculate to lose hogs,” replied 
he, ‘‘I keep a clean pasture and have dry, 
clean shelter and a cistern with a patent 
water feeder, and my hogs don’t die off.” 
‘Ah! I see; your neighbors’ hogs die off 
and that puts up the market price and you 
make money through their losses?” ‘* Yes, 
that’s about the size of it,” said the man. 
What a comment upon the cholera business ! 
[Rural New Yorker. 


A Goop Way TO CBLEBRATE.—A recep- 
tion was given on ‘‘ Washinyton’s Birthday ” 
to the boys of Orange County, in this State, 
at Houghton Farm, which was the subject of 
one of The Christian Union's illustrated sup- 
plements last Fall. A good many old boys as 
well as young ones availed themselves of the 
general imvitation that had been issued, so 
that the visitors numbered nearly five hun- 
dred. The day's programne was arranged 
specially to entertain and ivstruct the boys, 
and we hope next week to give an account of 
the celebration. Boys are the most valuable 
stock on the farm, and everything that can 
be ought to be done to make them good men 
and farmers. One way todo it is to pay them 
special attention, as was done at this Hough- 
ton Farm reception. 


THe LarGest FakM IN THE WORLD.—Mr. 
Oliver Dalrymple’s *‘ Bonanza” farm, in Da- 
kota, of 30,000 acres, with 800 horses and 
mules, and 800 men as a working force, is 
often described as the largest farm in the 
world, and, for all we know, it may be at 
present; but compared with some of the ancient 
farms it is a mere flea-bite. 

Ninus inherited from his father, Nimrod, a 
farm as big as a good-sized Western State, 
with 120,000 cattle, 14,000 slaves, and about 
600,000,000 as a working capital, all of which 
he doubled before his death. Cyrus, the King 
of Persia, had at one time 30,000 horses, 
40,000 cattle, 200,000 sheep, 15,000 asses, and 
25,000 slaves, and three thousand milllon 
dollars spare cash besides. This is what may 
be called ‘‘farming under easy circum- 
stances.”—[American Garden. 


PLaN AHEAD.—A farmer who is doing 
justice to his profession should know in 
February just what crop each field on his 
farm isto bear during the coming season. 
He should plan further than this, and, by fol- 
lowing a well-selected system of rotation of 
crops, know what this and that field is to be 
devoted to for a half a dozen years to come. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with 
success in cases of nervous prostration, where- 
in the digestion-was more or less impaired ; 
especially in those cases characterized by 
great prostration, with excessive sweating. 
CLEVELAND, O. E. C. BUELL, M. D. 
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SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
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Vegetable ¢ Garden 


No. 8 of Tue Farm Liprary. 


For the Farm Garden, ort 


A Complete Guide for any one 
w ho desires to grow, with profit, the best of foods for the table. 

fe Kitchen Garden of the town and 
village resident. By Dr. Byron D. Halsted, editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Only 10 cts. Address E. H. Libby, Chicago, Ill. 


10cts. 








JOR SALE, STANDARD PEAR, large e#tcck, 
2to6 year; 2to8 feet, $10 t» $25 par low ; 6 to 7 
Sper luo; and other stock. Cataloguc Free. 


teet, #1 Ca 1 
HARVEY CURTIS, Owevo Nursery, Tiowa Co.,N. 


SEEDS% 


I will give you the best Seeds iy 
for the least money of any firm g 
in America or refund. Western 
Seeds are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they never % 
fail. I used 6000 Ibspaper to print 50000 
pretty Catalogues Illustrated with $2000 
worth of engravings. It beata the world, 
worth many dollars, FREE. Prices below 
all, R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL. 


TREES, TREES, TREES!!1 
The Largest and Best Stock of Trees in New 
England. Embracing every thing in the nureery 
line, and of the BEST QUALITY. 
10,000 CHAMPION QUINCE. 
A new and Very Desirable Varicty. 75,00) Cherry 
and La Versailles Currante. Those wanting nur- 
sery stock will find it to their interest to correspond 
with us, Address, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


BEST WHEAT 

ferens ary eet oe cus 

ww GRAZING LANDS src rove on 
we Northern Pacific R.R, 


wv MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BiG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low PRICES ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT ; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aart. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Paut, Minn. 














E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABIA£HED 


Seed Store, 


68 Cortland §&t., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 

(Mention this paper. 





_ A Superb New Strawberry. 


THE BIDWELL. 


The Gvest Strawberry in the World, both 
for the home warden and market. A!-o ail the other 
small Fruit Plants and Grane-Vines, accom- 

vauied by «xceedingy liberal offers, Send stamp 


or Iliustrated Catalogue. Address : 
E. P. ROE, 
Cornwal 





l-on-Hndsov, N.Y. 


READER If rou love Rare Flowers, choicest 


only, address ELLIS BROTHERS 

Keene, N. i. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
LOVERS of Flowers, send 10c. for cops 
Vick’s Magnuzine, Rochester, N. Y. 





Descriptive Illustrated Nursery Cata- 
logue of 56 pages. Sent to all aj plicants. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 














THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the ficld. Its market reports and commercial re- 
viewsof farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable, It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.80 per year. 


EGGS 








From all the leading 
varieties of pure bred 
Poultry. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular. 


Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS. 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Theee bathe are the greatest of luxuries, the best 
preservatives of health, anda cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
affections 


equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscles 


and kindred They purify the blood, 


and beautify the complexion. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th 8ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Grand Central Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUK LADIEt’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


IS A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULARITY. A 
CIRCULAR GIVING FULL DESORIPTION OF | 


DRESS UPON APPLICATION. 


BLACK SILKS. 


00 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN DRESS SILK, IN THREE 
QUALITIES, 9¢., $1.25, AND 81.49. 

C. J. LONNET’S BLACK DRESS SILK, 15 QUALI- 
TIES, RANGING FROM ¢9c. to $3.98 PER YARD. 
WHICH IS 2 PER CENT. LOWER THAN SIMI- 
LAR GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 


WE ARE SELLING A LOW QUALITY OF LU- 
PIN’S CELEBRATED 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT 4%., A VERY FINE QUALITY AT 59c., AND 
EXTRA SUPERFINE AT 7fc. 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


BEST QUALITY, IN ALL COLORS, 54 INCHES 
WIDE, AT %c, PER YARD. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL @RDERS BY 
MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


‘ALL on your Jeweler, Druggist, Hardware De ‘ler, 
/ tcbacconist or Notion Deaier for Danger- 
held@’s igniting Maich Case. If not found, 
rend to the Factory 34c. and get one SOLID NICKEL 
SILVER. Delivered free, F. 8. DANGERFLELD, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ine! nthems. | 
Perkins’ Graded Anthems. BAKER'S 





A new Anthem Book by I. 8. Perk'ns led t 
supply choirs of ordinary ability with fresh st 
tractive anthems from the best 3 Uar composers, 
free from technical difficulty, and yet of an 
esting character. Contains about one hundre . 
ferent picces, is full muic size, aud is the 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
It is a 


and chea;e-t Anthem Book ever publis ? 
the low price. SI per copy ; $7.50 per 
Specimen pages free on receipt of apy lication 


Improved Musical Catechism, | 





of oil has been removed, 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


A new, short, » illnet 
by H. L. Bulloe h the Lilp o 
mothers can eusily teach their chi dren t 
of inusicip so simvle and piain a manne: 

» young children facility in sivht readings 
j ue place of every other Prime: 
e 30 cents. 


Art of Reading Music. | 


An entirely new method for the use of schools and | 


ensy Catechism, wit 
k. With the Lilp of 


















firet attempt to present, ina ‘ucid and comprehen- 
sive manner, that branch cf music which is most 
troublesome to every student, Part I., price 40 cejits. 
Part II., price 50 cents. Copies of any of the above 
mailed on receipt of price. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York City. 


jrivate pupils to develop rapid readieg iu voca — 7 " es 

music. ‘Tue exercises are thoroughly practical and 3 J fs 
progressive, elubracing all the vari« yocal forms, ’ S$ A 

from the simplest to the moet complex. This is the . aa : "G ; = - 


PELLUCIDITE. 


A Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either in- 
side or outside work. It is specially adapted for 
Front Doors, Sasb, Floors, Hard Wood Finish, etc., 
or anywhere that a durable aud handsome finish is 
wanted, Send for circular to 

SEELEY BROS, 
32 Barling Slip, New York 


Blood Purifier the 
Best Health &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
Te ty : 


s Rheus 









Parker’s f= r= 
Hair Balsam, &::°*:<¥ 


Best, Cleanest, and Neg od I mete « 

teal Hair Dress- ther ‘Tonics, as it 
to restore »Xicates. Hiscox 
! ‘hemists, N. Y 

Dollar Size, 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Manaiield.O, 


THE HYCEIA HOTEL. 


AS ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 







The Best is the 
cheapest. Illus 
trated price list 












g Buyir 
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THEM WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY AD-| - 





Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Avburn, N. Y 











OZ. POomT © 

Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence 
Roads, 180 miles south from Baltimore, and about tifteen north of Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger 
steamers running to and from tnose cities touch at the pier, goiue and returning with the U_ 8. Maile, 
landing only twenty rods from the botel, which i# substantially built and comfortably furnished; has two 
Otis’ hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and electric Celis or Cre ghtou's Oral Annucciator in all roome 
baths, inc’uding Hot Sea, and closets on every floor, witli the wo-t perfect system «f drainawe of any 
hotel or any pub ie building in the countrs As aresort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place 
for tourists on their wos to Florida or the North, this bouse, wi b acc: mimodations for about 1.000 guests, 
presents inducements which certai-jy ars not equalled e sewhere summer resort or cold weather 
tabitariam. Has during the cold weacher over 15,000 equare feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there 
are over 35,000 aquare feet encircling the house on all eid ss giss, enayl ng the most delicate 
invalid to enjoy the sunsbine and five wat iew without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of 
Old Point Comfo t is unequ sll , having an average temperature of 47 in winter and 75 in 
summer, malaria fevers absolutely ankn For siee>lessness and nervoust the delicious tonic of 
the pure ocean air and th: lullaby « but a few feet from 
tiie bedroom windows are most healthful soporifice of the Hygeia 

For further information address, by mail or telegraph, 


MFORT, 


f the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton 
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H, PHOEBUS, Propt ietor. 


waeerTHh BEST.4.21 ~~ 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the *“LOVELL” WASHER to 
do better work and do it easier and in less time 
than any other machine in the world. Warranted for 
five years, and if it don’t wash the clothes clean with- 
out rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED show proof that Agents 


are making from $75 to $150 per month. Farmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies haye 
great success seliing this Washer. Retail price only 
? #5. Sample to those desiring an agency ®2. Also the 
Celebrated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufact- 
urers’ lowest price. We invite the strictest investiza- 
tion. Send us vour address on a postal card for further 


particulars. | OYELL WASHER CO.. Evie. Pa. 
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T. SMITH, P. M., 
Fresh Pond, N.Y. ' 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt | 
fonfer 2 favor upon the Advertiser anda | 
Pudiisner dy stating what they saw the | 
Advertisement in the Christian Union | 





ress or call upon DANI 


Add 


BDEATTY’S 


Micon A NEW AND EFSECTIVE ACTION IN A VERY POPULAR CASE. 
—5 Octaves, 22 Stops, 6 Sets Reeds,— | 


As follows : 2 Sets of 214 Octaves each, regulars. 
Sub-Bass, 
are all of thecelebrated GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, whose 


(1) Diapason Forte, (2) Sub-Bass, (3) Principal Forte, (4) Duleet,(5) Diap-~on, | 
(8, Orchest By (3) P (5) Diapz~on, | 
11) Vox Argentina, (12) olian, (13) Echo, (14) Dulciana, (15) Clarionet, (16) Vox | 
Celeste, (17)Coupler Harmonique, (18)Flute Forte,(19 
(20) French Horn Solo, (21) Right Knee Stop, ( 


or Money Refunded and 
all freight charges paid 
by me both ways 
any way unsatisfactory 
after one year’s use. 


THIS OBGAN IS ENTIRELY NEW and NOVEL, and producescharming orchestral | 
effects with 
Piccolo, Frenc 
duplicated at anywhere near the money asked by 
The case isan extremely popular style and issoli 


Warranted 6 Years, sent on Test 
unsatisfactory. Thousands now in 
EMIT by Money Order, Express Prepaid, Bank Draft, or Registered 
not as represented. Visitersarcelways welcome, 


EL F.BEAT 


Scenes of Childhood. 
THE OLD nomesTcAD 






PARLOR ORGANS! 










1 Set powerful 16 ft. tone 
1Set of Voix Celeste. 15et Piccolo. These 
pure limpid 


1 Set of French Horn. 


is producing sucha revolution among Cabinet Organs. 


STOP SPECIFICATION’. 





tral Forte, (7)Vox Humana, (8) Piccolo, (9) Violima GMVox JutYarvte. | 


)Grand Organ Knee Stop 
22) Grand Organ Knee Swell. 

Buy only Organs that contain Octave 
Coupler and Sub-Bass, they double the 
power of the instrument. 

It has one manual, two knee stops, carved, turned | 
and polished handles, two (2) lamp stands of unique 
design, carved and veneered music pocket, artistic 
fret-work music rack, ornamental front slip, panel- § 
ed sliding fall with lock, solid black walnut case, = 
carved in most ornate style; beautiful large top as| 
shown in cut; upright rubber cloth bellows, steel 
6 — metal foot plates, rollers for moving, etc. 
Nicight, 72 in: Depth, 24 in.; Length, 4 
W eight, baxed, 1001 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











f in 







Very truly yours, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, 













in. 
bs. New Style 0.13,000 | 


Vox Argentina, 
and cannot be jf 
any other manufacturer. |§ 


ae en eeemely pops son and rich, and very stylish. 
, to introduce w 

L, BooK ana music, ONLY $50.00) 
Trial, Satisfaetion G teed, Refunded if | 
use. ORDER NOW. Nothing Saved by Corseones 


greet beauty of tone and variety. The Vox Jubilante, 
Horn and other Solo effects are grand and effective 


by Correspondence } Behvoley’s 


f Letters. Money refunded and al! Srotgheteerase pelt 
Free coach with polite attendance meets all trains. [lus’d Catalogue . 


'Y'; Washington, New‘Jersey. 
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| advance in interior decoration so marked. 


{ ie | 
| ment of Messrs. Fr. Beck & Co., manufac- were burned out by the disastrous fire in the | 
turers of wall papers, of this city, and there | Potter building a few weeks since, have re- | 
| examine some of the modern appliances and established themselves at No. 268 Broadway, 


| designs that have made this tremendous | 


where they will carry on their long estab- 


| lished business. In the fire their files of | 


BoeTon Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom- | Briefly the history of a roll of wall paper is | newspapers and books of rates for advertis- | 


fle.G atreet. 
Cu10caeo OrFice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters ‘for this de 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication | 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 | 
Washington Square, New York.”” Unaccepted arti- | 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the } 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by | 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and | 
advertisements should be sent to * The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as avents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or regietered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent | 
stamp. | 
| 





| 





OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. | 


Oar subscribers and advertisers will 
be interested in knowing that the number | 
of new paid subscriptions to The Christian | 
Union last week was the largest that we | 
have had in any one week during the last | 
seven years. We are glad to welcome | 
these new friends, and hope that they | 
will find an equa! pleasure on their} 
part in making acquaintance with the | 
paper. Possibly it will not be all that 
they expect. Papers, like people, do not 
disclose all their best points upon intro- 
duction, and those who afterward turn 
out our most valued friends often dis- 
appoint us at the start. Itis worth while 
noting that The Christian Union is pre- 
pared for a multitude of readers no two 
of whom have precisely the same tastes 
or prejudices. The editors would be 
glad if they could make each number so 
interesting that every subscriber would 
read every aiticle, but this they hardly | 
expect to do; nor dothey expect that 
every subscriber will agree with every 
article. They sim, indeed, to present 
the truth from all sides, to give a hearing 
to fair minded men of every party, to 
treat with toleration even people who, 
differ from themselves; so tlatits readers 
cannot expect that its views or the views 
of its contributors will ccincide with} 
theirs. It is more than probable, too, that! , 
some articles will seem dull to one reader 
though they may be ent rtaining to 
another. The perspective of our lives is | 
often erroneous, and we are apt to con- 
sider that which absorbs our own 
thoughts as paramount to cverything 
else, and to regard everything else as fli: 
and uninteresting. Of the relative im- 
portance of things the editors have to b: 
the judges. Sometimes, no doubt, thei 
own perspective i+} wrong, and try alle 
a small affair to overshadow 0. 
is of greater consequence, but they uy 
at least to maintain a fair proportion— 
taking into account the circumstances 
and needs of the reader so far as they 
can apprehend them—and to make a| 
part if not the whole of each issue help- 
ful and interesting to every one. 


ABOUT WALL PAPERS. 


Ten years ago the use “f wall papers for 
interior decoration was looked down upon by 
decorators and lovers of art, and the finest 
houses were finished in paint and kalsomine. 
It is not amazing that such should have been 
the case, when one comes to think of it. 
Wall papers in those days consisted chiefly of 
gaudy birds balancing on tropical vines, un- 
botanical flowers blossoming in the most 
impossible colors, or of stiff stripes, or flour- 
ishing ecrolls—in fact, of every sort of design 
but the one to attract people of taste. But 
now the case is different. Skillful artists, 
intricate machinery, happy harmonies of 
color, and hundreds of pleasing artistic and 
mechanical effeets all combine to made dec- 
orations in paper for the wall and ceiling of 
the most beautifal kind. To believe this 


| this. 


| heatty states, was false, and the work of a 


‘reaches Old Point Comfort the following 


The artist, and Mr. Beck has a special 
corps constantly employed, makes the design, 


chine-made paper, cr on wooden blocks or 
| plates for the more expensive hand-printed | 
varieties. A long roll of paper, which has 
| first received the ground color, is then run | 
through an ingenious press by which the | 
| various colors and patterns are printed, one | 
|roller being used for each color. If gilt is | 
employed it is afterwards scattered on| 
by a machine as skillfully as if by fin- 
gers. When the paper ‘s embossed it is 
tun through still another set of roll- 
ers. The processes employed for the ele- 
gant hand-made papers are too compli- 
cated tv be here described. Metals, leathers, 
velvets and the like are all beautifully 
imitated. Notjonly is Messrs. Beck & Co.'s fac- 
tory completein every contrivance for produc- 
ing beautiful goods, but purchasers will find 
their retail warerooms attractive and con- 
venient, and filled with artistic goods which 
are us beautiful in design and finish as the 
best imported papers, and far less expensive. 


BEATTY’S ORGAN FACTORY. 


The large organ factory of Mayor Daniel 
| F. Beaty, at Washington, Warren Co., New 
Jersey, which was entirely destroyed by fire 
| Sunday, Sept. 18, 1881, has been entirely re- 
built, and resumed business on Jan. 18, 1882. 
| j:st four months from the time it was de- 
etroyed. It is now in full operation, and by 
tLe use of Edison electric light, work on 
cuilding cabinet organs is kept up till 9 P. mM. 
Over one hundred wood-working machines, 
trum Wood’s Machine Company, have been 
setin operation, and are driven by a 200-horse 
ower engine, farnished by the Hartford 
Suck-eye Engine Company. The factory 
overs an area of nearly four acres. Mayor 
seatty has now immense facilities for build- 
i ig organs, and hence hecan now afford, and 
‘oes build and furnish to the  pablic 
J.rect, better organs for far less money 
than ever before. The report of the 
Lurning of his factory on January 28th, as 
j ublished in the ‘‘New York Times” Mr. 





malicious person. 


OLp Pornt ComFort has long been 
known as the greatest Southern summer re- 
sort, and is fast rivaling the most popular as 
1 wiater and spring resort. The climate is 
inild and invigorating, and peculiarly adapted | 
to weak and enfeebled people, the warm sun | 
and fresh salt air seeming to impart new life | 
to all who enjoy it. The Hygeia Hotel at) 
this point has undergone very extensive re- 
pairs and imprevements within the 8 
year, the principal one being an addition | 

containing nearly 200 rooms which are} 
warmed with open grate fires, and the whole | 
encased in glass, two features so beneficial to | 
persons of a neryous temperament;induced by | 
overwork and close application to business. | 
The place has many natural attractions and | 
is spoken of in the highest terms by the | 
thousands who visit it each year. The 3 40| 
train on the Pennsylvania railroad, connect- 
ing at Baltimore with the Bay Line Steamers, | 





. | norning at 7 o’clock, in ample time for break- 
fast. 





New York, Dr. L. Damrosch, Conductor. 
Saturday Evening, March 4th, 1882, at eight 
o'clock, Fifth Symphony Concert. Soloist, 
Miss Lena Little. Programme: Wagner, 
Vorspiel and Finale from‘ ‘Tristan und Isolde;” 
Handel, Air, ‘‘ Furibondo Spira il Vento,” 
from ‘‘ Partenope,” Miss Lena Little; Gold- 
mark, overture, ‘‘Sakuntala;” Schumann, 
two songs: ‘Ich Grolle Nicht,” ‘‘Thou Ring 
upon my Finger,” Miss Lena Little ; Beet- 
hoven, Symphony (Heroic) No. 3. Allegro 
eon brio; Marcia funebre; Scherzo; Finale. 


ALABASTINE.—This article is designed for 
coating or finishing walls and ceilings, 
in place of kalsomining. It is manufactured 
in the form of a powder, containing all the 
requisite ingriedents, and all that is required 
to make it ready for use is the addition of 
hot water. If it has the merits claimed for 
it itis certainly a valuable discovery. Messrs. 
Seeley Bros., 32 Buriing Slip, N. Y., will be 
pleased to send a sample card of tinte and 
testimonials to any who may apply. 





STEINWAY Hatui.—Symphony Society of| - 


ing were unfortunately destroyed, and they | 
invite their correspondents to send them at | 


| which 1s then put on rollers for the ma- | once such information as it may be necessary | 


for them to have, in order to facilitate the | 
transaction of their business. 


A WONDERFUL “@rinusiom, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

Tue Lorp's PRAYER engraving in tinted 
colors, offered by E. Nason & Co., is what 
every reader wants. It isa fine work of art 
and sold at a low price. 








WANTED. 
YOUNG LADY, who can take some respon- 
sibility and will be kind and patient, is wanted 
in a minister's family to assist in the care of chil- 
dren. Address, PASTOR, 135 Mercer St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
LADY who can give quapetptionaite test!mo- 
nials desires a dlicat on in New Yor or Brook!yn 
as companion rg delicate person or invalid lady; not 


as nurse. I8 ood rewler and likes reading a! oud. 
Address, CONNECT ICUT, Christian Union office. 
AM open toengagement as organist in New York 
or Brooklyn. Salary $1,000, Or more according 
to requirements.. Address, 
HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
Knabe’s, 112 Fifth Ave. 


AMUATETR PHOOGRAPHT 











ghtfal, instructiy rds ¥ 
for iadies ory 
use of th rcompledll 
Dey ry inte “outa, and full instructions fur- 
ed w 


WALKER'S = CKET CAMERAS. 


z but two 





- 
vent | in ‘the bands of 
nt on re_eipt on Cents. 
Wa. Watker & Co., 
Kochester, \. ¥. 


“ce Ironware- 


Kitchen & pe LEE Use. 








The granite coating is an insoluble glaze,jwith 
| a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
| tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the ¢ , the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceabie in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishine Trade 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


It is a practical and swift 
vehicle, adapted to — 
day use on ordin Toa 
Lo experience in 
England and America has 
proved that it is no mere 
toy. As a means of gaining 
health and pleasure it has 
no equal. Many clergymen 
are now uring it to make 





8 The Pope M’?'g Co, 
? 619 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and 4 Back Diaries on 


hand all the y: 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, a Spencerian, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 





Send lv cents for one dozen Pens and Prive- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 





America Ahead! 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS 
ASK FORIT! BUYIT!! TRYIT!!! 


= AND NOT 
WEAR OUT, 





AKEY 7 ““FHAT 
WILL WIND 7 ANY WATCH 


so Ll by Watchmakers. P a mail 30 cte 


y culars FREE. J. 
Dey S8t., 
Tee" "Warensunr® $3.50.—The Cheapest, Reliable 
STEM-WINDING WATCH 


In the World! 

Every Watch warranted. They are 
so Well known as Correct Time Kerpera, 
that thousands are buving them in 
preference to higher priced watches. 

Gents size, 2in, diameter. By send- 
ing $3.65, I willsend by Registered Mail 
and yuarantee the Watch to reach you 
sale'y. PF. DEWING, 233 Broapwar, 

(Main Store.) New York City. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


In daily use in 15,000 facto- 
ries and dairies. For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
AMOUNT OF CREAM, HAVE 
NO mgca. 

Made in FOUR STYLES, 
TEN SIZES each. Durable and ornamental. Skim 
automatically without lifting the cans. Most popular 
in the CREAM GATHERING plan. Four LD 
PEDAL 4 pee Six SILVER Medats tor SU- 
PERILO. Also Davis om Churns, Butter 
ha orke x "ken &c., &c. Send postal for circu- 
ars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows om Vt. 


BEST & Co., 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Ste N.Y 


cta. a 
. BIKCH & OO., 




















CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 

Complete outfits for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES 
—all ages up to 16 years. BETTER STYLES, 
BETTER MADE, LETTER FITTING than can 











be had els.where, and lower prices. 


= ORGUINETTE 








Automatic, “Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos. 


Prices, $8 to $39. 
Large instru ments, $60 to $2,500 
The most wonderfui music-producing instruments 
in the world. Play everything. Anyone can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Send for 
circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Beendw ny, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 
&?~ Beware of imitations, and buy none but those 
bearing our name. 


WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coratine over horn 
or whalebone has in- 
duced us to uee it in all 
our leading Corsets. 








Price by 

(coutil), $2.60 ” Abdo- 
minal, $2.00; Health or 
Nursing, 


$1.50; Cora- 
line «, Flexible Hip, 
$1.25; Misses’, $1. 
‘or sale by 


merchants. 
Beware of worthive 
— boned 














one need only visit the extensive cstablish- 


Musgns. 8. M. Pattie, & Co., who 


Metropolitan Telephone No, Nassau 378, 





WARNER BROB., #12 Baoapwar, B. Te 














Maron 2, 1889. 








Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance (o,, 
45 William St. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANEERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


d make T 
mieten Woney on baron 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 











SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Stock of Choice and Y 
Large and Oarefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wilions, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


SHORTHAND aasseserein ai fee. Adtrons, B 
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~ ANNUA AL een 


OF THE 


| THIRTY — ENTH 
| 


New York Life Insurance Go. 


OFFICE: Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 





TANUARY 1, 


1882. 





GID, 315, 306 20)... .secccerssccvcvecrccccesoccrseeees 


SO Ponce scies ncn sinsveccteccedseducess 


Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1882.. 
Excess of market value ot securities over cost. 





re) CHROMO or 30 Gold-Ed 2. Car in 
ame on lOc. Sample Kook : F.) 
Sha & Co, Jersey City, N. J. 





HORTHAND by erst cei cage 
, by mail or perso y. 
ituations precered. +. ae wherr competent, 
end for circular. W. HAFFEE#, Oswewo, N.Y. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. @The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
elimate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerooms, 

N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nes, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimere 
No. 112 Fitth Avenue New York. 


BEATTY’S Organs 27 stops #8U. Pianos $125 up. 
Fao Kiaree basis PSY Wake A 








a 
THE 


130 Fifth Ave., 











Appropriated as follows : 


of next annual premium. 


{ Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


ST ch dddenadhbhneantdnnhescekentanetestaetbhonsenscnsseues, ennecdtansescoh : 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
816, 940,940 000 and the policies assigned tothe Company as additional col- 
Temporary loans, secured by stocks, market value, $2, 883,577 50) ........ 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these nai ies 
Se I ne nts en cscnecsene sacks ccanennrsincssversoew ddevanemenacoss 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
I TEE inks tnts nencaeosatnanincanadiwsnee don a ns lacie 
Premiumson existing policies in course of transmission and collection (esti- 
mated Reserve on these policies 8300, 000, included in lMabijities)............. 
ROME? WARIO ID. 0000:0:060:0060080000080600000000nnessssccceccvenscccsetsesocecosscess 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January |, {881....-.--.--. $41,344,120. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


SN cn on edad namachcketghhpiaahanashdibbnes coevsabeoceusnd $8, 438, 684 07 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1881,..... 0.2.0... cece cece e ccc eeeeeeee 
Interest and rents, (including realized gains on real e+tate sold).... 2, 
Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1881............. Reiniin <cegbeesnestes 


$87,972 13—@8, 060,711 94 
789,821 70 
857,167 37—2, 432, 654 33—10, 483, 366 27 


$51,827, 487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same.. - 

Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary y addi tions to same. 

Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies... : 
ee I ccc dvesgcctshsersneondcssceecovdevctas $5,091, 820 22. 


. $2, 013, 203 32 
561,924 96 
2,513,691 94 


Taxes and re-insurances,.... Meiinentotecihieenbaninthan dicate 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and phy+icans’ fees. . 1,001,027 59 


879, 860 21—B6, 697, 480 26 





$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)................seeeeeseeees ® 1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value, 


17, 216, 531 42 
4, 486, 506 62 


. 18,215,080 73 
. 2,376,000 00 


227,082 97 

48,673 67 
291,254 80—845, 130, 006 86 
82, 098,774 78 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the sind nd an 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882...........:cccccceeeseeees iiniaeindnni 


$47,228, 781 ¢ 64 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1882.........ccccccecececeseeeccececeses +. 361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, &c.. assesssseeessonces Sengeue GB 
Matured endowments, due and engela editeee not Ss yoenenteld pceeccccscesceseese 50, 252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........cccccccessccsscececcsseceeeerses 2,965 35 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
MAIVM ....cccccccces wheaeae .. 39,716, 408 63 
Reserved for paiteianes abilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and satis 4 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class...................s00...... 2,054,244 08 
rs Ge te Ot GOI oon ccc cc tcesccccccccccncccecssccnccnceceesce 28, 889 67 
$42, 401,745 O03 
Divisible Surpius At 4 PEF COMta.-------eceececeeeeeeeee neces eeeeees 4,827,036,6! 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 ‘per ct., over 10,000,000.00. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


( Jan. 1, 1878, @'27, 901, 887. 











MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 


JOHN M. FURMAN. 8. 8. FISHER, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 





CHARLES WRIGHT, ag Medical 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Examiners, 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


Number of gaa. 1, ea ro os. Amount den. a 1879, oad 
Policies in force Jan. i 1831, 548. at risk | Jan. a iss, 135, 726, 916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, ister. ( Jan. 1, 1882, 161,760,824, 
. r 7 @0.68 
Dentn- | Isa “est 676. Income [jain phage; —_Divintblo {Jan 1; tn, “art, 436. 
peat 1879, 1, 569, 854. from 1979, 2, 033, 650. Burplus at { Jan. 1, 1880, 3,1 : 
. 17, 839, Jan. |, is«l, 
‘paid. ier’ aos! 908. Interest let’ 3 iss oo, 4 percent. | jan‘ 1, 1682) 
TRUSTEES =: 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.B., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 








1 colors; size, 22x28. Price reduced 

ial offers to aweuts who want to make 

u wil! send us 250 we will for 

8 USE as sample, or three copies 
E. NASON & OO 

lll Nassau St., New York. 


ALABASTINE. 


FOR WA 


AND CHEAPEST LORD'S PRAYER on 
the market. A beautifal Work of Art in 
ti 








\LLS AND CEILINGS. 


Unequaled for Durability, Be 
It ia a valuable discovery, 
superseded Ka!lsomine 
and handsome finish, 


it Will Pay You 


to send for a sample Card and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 22 Burling Slip, New York, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago, and 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


auty and Economy. 
and has almost entirely 
It produces a fine, lasting 


50 Elexant Genuine Chromo Carder, no two alike, 
oD) with name lve. SNOW & CO. Meriden, Conn. 





CHURCH EQU IPMENT. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & 00., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Strect, Boston, Mass. 


The Great LIGHT, 


Church 
FRINK’S F Patent Reflectors give xive 


the Most Powerful, the 
Dhespent and the Bb 
P aa Ps, onk 
\. ies, Theatres, 
pp kant de mens. Bend 6 






















; et 
eral discount 
ep RINK. tol "Pearl 8t.,.N.Y¥ 


The ¢ Originai and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ie —~ | 1836. Bells for all purposes, War- 
ted Satisfactory #1 t Durabic. 
West Troy, N ¥ 


MENEELY & O0., 
BUCKEYE BELI: FOUNORY 


of Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches 

Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WAR R ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 











_|Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) nor, N.Y 
manufacture a superior quality of Bivcia 
attention given to OHUKCH uLLSS 

sent free to parties needing 


EPO EtORS 
JUSHIONS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 


York and Boston. 





AGE NTS WAN T ED. 


BooK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
nays Washindion ; 


By Mary Clemmer, !t portrays the “inner life,” 
Sights 4 | Scenes, Marvelsand Mysteries of the C apitol; 
tells of the daily life atthe White Hor use and of all ita 

famous oc cupantes shows the wonders and inside workings o 
3 Y i ruthful revelations 

ike woman sees it.’” 

t. Age nts W anted. 

end forcirculars to the 







vt . 
Ladic sdogrand 
MABTE ok we Lisi: N@ co. Mlartiord, Conn, 





AGENTS wanted forthe immensely lar book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the U.2. Complete 

{n one large elegast illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
inAmerica. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per 
sen wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 
pry A mid male and female sents to sell 
» é A bay tug patterns. Address with stamp, 

8. Frost & Co.. idde ford, Maine. 


7 aYear and expenses to nta. Outfitfree, 
87 7 7 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta. Me. 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Biood. ~ 4 will com pletely change the. b od in 
the entiresystem in three months, } @son 
who will take 1 pill cach night from it to 2 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter Ie, 
Boston, 








Ck JOR SOEs & & me 
‘ormerly Bangor, M 


MORP MINE HABIZ 
No pay till eured. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State case, ‘Dre 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wo earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
e for consultation by 








aluable Treatise free, 


“Hi A are the outgrowth 
? of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
anvak eure.’ Th > 
R CHILDS, Tre 
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ARTISTIC WALL PAPER AND CEILING DECORATIONS. 








_— 





FINE ARTS. 


Tuat we are rapidly developing into an art-loving people goes without saying. 
On all sides evidence is accumulating of this fact. It can be seen in the importa- 
tion of pictures of the very highest grade, and the largely-increasing attendance at 
art sales aid annual exhibitions. It can be seen in the growing knowledge of 
many arts and their accessvries with which we were unfamiliar a few years ago. 
It can be seen in dress and in furniture and house decoration, until it would seem 
that the ingenuity of man had been taxed to its utmost to produce new and effect- 
ive designs in the latter goods to please the eye. It is but a few years ago that 


*, 
ae 


\ 


hair-cloth and rep-covered furniture were considered quite in keeping with most 


Ce) 


Cy 
?¢. 


persons of wealth. Gradually satin coverings took their place, carpets had to be 


iy 
out, 


in keeping, and the acme of house adornment was to be able to have a satin- 
finished paper on the wall; ceiling decoration was confined to a few shades pre- 


eR 
bd: if 
at 


BS 
ra) 


pared by that man of genius, the kalsominer. The times have veritably changed ; 
and to day household decoration is as great a study and as high an art as the 
most finished work of a Diaz, Oorot, or Meissonier. The labor and genius em- 
ployed may not command so high a remuneration as one of the great artists would 
demand for similar time employed ; but that it does require a high order of talent 
is beyond question, and the verification of this needs only a visit to the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Fr. Beck: & Co., manufacturers of wall-papers, 
corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, to witness its convincing 
proof. As the tastes of the people have improved, so has this firm kept pace with 
the demand ; in fact, it has, to a great extent, led the taste and fostered the desire 
for a higher education in house decoration. All that improved machinery could 
do has been employed by them, the best talent attainable has been secured, and 
the most commodious factory and warerooms built for their business and custom- 





ers. Their latest designs are simply marvels of wall and ceiling decoration; 
tapestry and velvets—the latter not an imitation, but a ¢a/ velvet-—in most exquisite 
figures and shades, attached to a paper back, and hung with as much facility as 
ordinary wal!-paper. They have also succeeded in reproducing the effects of the 
old Venetian and Dutch leathers in exceedingly odd designs, harmonizing where 
the surrounding accessories are dark. Another novelty is the reproduction of 
patterns in imitation of oxidized metals, steel, iron, bronze and brass, appearing at a little distance to be the heavy metals they represent. It is marvelous how real 
they seem. With their unexcelled facilities they can reproduce any pattern made abroad, and often at half the price asked for imported goods. Our galleries are 
daily thronged by those inté¢rested in art and its advancement; but a greater and far more interesting study can be seen at Messrs. Beolk & Co.’s ware- 
rooms, where ceurteous attendants are always glad to show visitors through their factory, and explain what they are doing to advance the taste for house decoration,— 
New York Evening Express. 
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